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LAY THEOLOGY 


Because of a misrepresentation of the condemnation of “lay theology” in 
the secular press we feel it very much worthwhile to present Pope Pius XII’s 
exact words in this matter. 


“As for the laity, it is clear that they can be invited by legitimate teachers 
and accepted as helpers in the defense of the faith. It is enough to call to mind 
the thousands of men and women engaged in catechetical work and other 
types of lay apostolate, all of which are highly praiseworthy and can be stren- 
uously promoted. But all these lay apostles must be, and remain, under the 
authority, leadership and watchfulness of those who by divine institution are 
set up as teachers of Christ’s Church. In matters involving the salvation of 
souls, there is no teaching authority in the Church not subject to this authority 
and vigilance. 


“Recently what is called ‘lay theology’ has sprung up and spread to vari- 
ous places, and a new class of ‘lay theologian’ has emerged, which claims to be 
sui juris. There are professors of this theology occupying established chairs, 
courses are given, notes published, seminars held. These professors distinguish 
their teaching authority from, and in a certain way set it up against, the public 
teaching authority of the Church. At times, in order to justify their position, 
they appeal to the charismatic gifts of teaching and of interpreting prophecy, 
which are mentioned more than once in the New Testament, especially in the 
Pauline Epistles (e.g., Rom. 12 :6-7 ; I Cor. 12 :28-30). They appeal to history, 
which from the beginning of the Christian religion down to today presents so 
many names of laymen who for the good of souls have taught the truth of 
Christ orally and in writing, though not called to this by the Bishops and with- 
out having asked or received the sacred teaching authority, led on by their own 
inward impulse and apostolic zeal. 


“Nevertheless, it is necessary to maintain to the contrary that there never 
has been, there is not now, and there never will be in the Church a legitimate 
teaching authority of the laity withdrawn by God from the authority, guidance 
and watchfulness of the sacred teaching authority. In fact, the very denial of 
submission offers a convincing proof and criterion that laymen who thus speak 
and act are not guided by the Spirit of God and of Christ. 


“Furthermore, everyone can see how great a danger of confusion and 
error there is in this ‘lay theology’ ; a danger also lest others begin to be taught 
by men clearly unfitted for the task, or even by deceitful and fraudulent men, 
whom St. Paul described : ‘The time will come when men. . . always itching 
to hear something fresh, will provide themselves with a continuous succession 
of new teachers, as the whim takes them, turning a deaf ear to the truth, 
bestowing their attention on fables instead’ (cf. II Tim. 4:3-4). 


“Far be it from Us by this admonition to turn away from a deeper study 
and dissemination of sacred doctrine those men, of whatever class or group, 
who are inspired to it by such a noble zeal.” 


Pius XII, “The Teaching Authority of the Church” (Si 
diligis, May 31, 1954). From The Pope Speaks, 1(1954:2), pp. 
150-57. 
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Infants Dying Without Baptism 


William A. Van Roo, S. J. 


Father Van Roo’s original article appeared in Gregorianum 
35(1954:3), pp. 406-73. In the part here presented in digest form 
the author determines the precise state of the question at the 
present time regarding the possible salvation of infants dying 


unbaptized. 


One of the thorniest of theological 
problems, the lot of children who die 
without the sacrament of baptism, has 
been calling again for reconsidera- 
tion. 


Though theologians have “settled” 
the question to their own satisfaction, 
it is not strange that the problem 
recurs, for the lot of the unbaptized 
infants is an extreme case, a test case, 
in which not one, but several theses 
of theology are carried to their ulti- 
mate conclusions, and in which a 
number of apparent conflicts must be 
resolved. Thus, whether one con- 
siders the necessity of baptism, or the 
universality of the salvific will and 
of the redemption, or original sin and 
its punishment, or membership in the 
Church, or eschatology, one will find 
each new development of theology 
meeting again the familiar problem. 
The last seven or eight years of 
postwar theological development have 
brought a new wave of proposed so- 
lutions and inquiries concerning the 
present state of the question, and this 
interest is a continuation of that 
which has been shown fairly steady 
over a period of about thirty years. 


In the face of this growing interest 
in the lot of the unbaptized infants 
and the confusion caused by the 
widely divergent claims, it has 
seemed useful to survey the whole 
literature which has dealt directly 
with the question during the last 
three decades and to attempt some 
judgment of the present state of the 
question." 


Common Teaching 


I believe that one can represent 
fairly well the reasoning which un- 
derlies the common teaching by the 
following series of propositions : 

1. Baptism in re or in voto is the 
necessary means of salvation for 
all men after the promulgation 
of the Gospel. 

2. For infants baptism in voto is 
impossible: for them the only 
means is baptism in re. 

. Infants dying without baptism 
in re, by the ordinary law of the 
present: economy of salvation 
(allowing for exception in the 
case of martyrdom or special 
privilege) are not saved. 

. The eternal lot of such infants 
certainly involves exclusion from 
the beatific vision. Further de- 
termination of their lot, accord- 
ing to the theological reasoning 
which has prevailed since the 
thirteenth century, is found in 
the teaching on limbo. This 
teaching, replacing the Augus- 
tinian theory of the poena mitis- 
sima, taking the preceding propo- 
sitions as certain, is a certain the- 
ological conclusion based on the 


Editor’s note: The first part of Father 
Van Roo’s article is a critical examina- 
tion of the views of four conspicuous pro- 
ponents of solutions for the salvation of 


the children: Héris, Mulders, Boudes, 
and Laurenge; and a survey of the liter- 
ature which has formed largely around 
them. It is impossible to present such 
critical analysis in digest form. Instead, 
we present a digest of the second part 
of the article. 
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analysis of original sin and its 
proportionate punishment and of 
the divine justice. 
. Regarding this as the concrete 
pattern of salvation in the pres- 
ent economy, one must seek to 
harmonize this teaching with 
that of the universal salvific will, 
which certainly extends also to 
these infants. Various attempts 
have been made, but no one 
would claim that a perfectly sat- 
isfactory explanation has been 
given. 

Solutions 


Though the authors follow no 
single pattern, and any attempt to 
represent a common basic reasoning 
may be rejected by them, it seems 
fair to indicate a general line of 
reasoning such as this: 

1. The universality of the salvific 
will and of the redemption of 
Christ calls for a means of sal- 
vation which is physically and 
morally possible for all men, in- 
cluding the infants dying with- 
out baptism im re. 

. Two different ways have been 
chosen : 

a) Baptism is the sole and ade- 
quate means of salvation. 
Therefore baptism is physi- 
cally and morally possible for 
all, in re or in voto. The ex- 
planation for the infants must 
be sought in some kind of 
baptism im voto: 

Illumination and activity 
in the instant of death. 
V otum of parents or of the 
Church. 
Baptism in re or in voto is 
not physically and morally 
possible for all. 
Therefore baptism is not the 
sole and adequate means. 


Point of Conflict 
The basic issue in the whole dis- 
cussion is the second proposition in 
the common teaching, the impossibil- 
ity of baptism in voto for infants. If 


this is a dogmatic truth, or if in the 
Church’s authentic interpretation this 
proposition necessarily follows from 
the defined truth contained in the 
first proposition, the debate is closed. 

A word about the origins of the 
conflict. In the common teaching the 
reasoning proceeds from a revealed 
and defined truth, through the im- 
possibility of the votum for infants, to 
the conviction of the non-salvation of 
infants dying without baptism in re. 
The new solutions proceed also from 
a dogmatic truth, the universal sal- 
vific will, which has not been defined 
with regard to the infants, but is 
certain and perhaps definable. How- 
ever, they do not proceed simply 
from the dogmatic truth: they in- 
volve a very explicit theological con- 
ception of an antecedent will which 
is vera, seria, operosa, as some theo- 
logians would say; moreover, the 
principle that the universal salvific 
will demands a means of salvation 
which is physically and morally pos- 
sible for all men, including the infants 
dying without baptism, is by no 
means evident. Thus, though the ar- 
guments proceed remotely from a 
dogmatic truth, they proceed immedi- 
ately from an elaborate conception of 
the salvific will which itself calls for 
re-examination, and which by no 
means carries the full force of the 
simple revealed truth. The champions 
of the infants have not always re- 
flected upon this question concerning 
the limits of their dogmatic founda- 
tion. 

The fundamental question, then, 
concerns the dogmatic value of the 
principle that baptism of desire is 
impossible for infants. Is this prin- 
ciple a part of the teaching of the 
Church? What is its dogmatic value, 
if any? 


Augustine’s Testimony 
I believe that one can safely say 
that St. Augustine has often been 
abused by both parties to the contro- 
versy. Defenders of limbo and of the 
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traditional position of non-salvation 
have cited him rather uncritically at 
times to prove that the non-salvation 
of unbaptized infants is a truth of 
faith. On the other hand, proponents 
of salvation have tended to claim that 
the whole common teaching rests on 
a distorted polemical position of 
Augustine against the Pelagians. 


In St. Augustine’s personal teach- 
ing, one must distinguish three ele- 
ments: a formal sense in which he 
is the champion of the faith against 
the Pelagians, defending the doctrines 
of original sin and the necessity of 
grace; a personal conviction of the 
Church’s teaching that unbaptized in- 
fants 2re not saved; his own theory 
of t) »un’shment of these infants. 
In the first element of his teaching 
we have the formal sense of the early 
councils in their condemnation of 
Pelagianism. The third element, the 
theory of the mitissima poena, has 
been abandoned. The second element, 
Augustine’s personal conviction that 
unbaptized infants are not saved, and 
his testimony that this is the faith 
of the Church, sets our problem, but 
does not settle it. Even when one has 
pointed out justly that this is not 
merely an anti-Pelagian position, but 
is found in the earlier works of 
Augustine ; even when one shows that 
it is a conviction which goes back to 
Cyprian and Tertullian and is found 
in the East and in the West prior to 
Pelagianism, I do not think that one 
has settled the question concerning 
the force of this testimony. Do these 
texts give us an answer to our ques- 
tion? What questions were they an- 
swering? And even if the formulation 
of the question materially is the same, 
what were the terms of the problem 
as they understood it? Even if these 
fathers regarded it as of faith that 
children dying without baptism are 
not saved, one must determine what 
is the alternative to which they were 
opposed. We have learned to deter- 
mine accurately especially in more 


recent counciliar documents the for- 
mal and limited sense of definitions 
of faith. It is important to recognize 
that in all human testimony there is 
a formal sense which must be de- 
termined from the full historical con- 
text. We must demonstrate that 
sense, not simply assume that it is 
the same as ours. This is not rela- 
tivism, but a proper sense of the 
value of historical context. The docu- 
ments m question have a definite 
sense, a fixed sense. But it is only 
by sound historical investigation that 
this sense can be delivered, freed 
from the connotations of a later age. 

The fact that St. Augustine was 
convinced that the non-salvation of 
unbaptized infants is a truth of faith 
is a serious challenge, an obstacle to 
the “liberal” positions. As Father 
Leeming’s recent study shows, the 
advocates of such positions have 
oversimplified the nature of this chal- 
lenge, trying to explain it simply as 
an anti-Pelagian exaggeration. But 
on the other hand, I do not believe 
that thus far there has been an ade- 
quate determination of the bearing of 
Augustine’s testimony. 


Documents of the Church 


Besides the definitions of the neces- 
sity of baptism, there are two series 
of texts calling for special consider- 
ation: (1) concerning those who die 
with only original sin; (2) concern- 
ing baptism as the sole means for the 
salvation of infants. 

With regard to the first series of 
texts, in the professions of faith of 
Michael Palaeologus, John XXII, 
and the Council of Florence, it is not 
enough to point out that here there 
is no definition of our question, nor 
does it suffice to suggest that there 
is reference to adults and not to un- 
baptized infants. It is not enough to 
suggest that the documents, con- 
cerned directly with the immediate 
sanction after death, merely take over 
the current theological categories in 
speaking of those dying in mortal 
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sin or with only original sin. The 
question of the lot of unbaptized in- 
fants was in the air at the time, and 
whether or not the texts in question 
have them in mind exclusively, they 
certainly suggest the conviction that 
as a matter of fact some men do die 
with only original sin. A serious, un- 
prejudiced study of these documents 
cannot neglect the evidence for such 
a conviction, such a sensus Ecclesiae, 
to use a term which is sufficiently in- 
determinate to leave open the ques- 
tion as to the dogmatic value of this 
conviction. For all who would advo- 
cate either the salvation of all unbap- 
tized infants through the votum Ec- 
clesiae or the possibility of a personal 
choice as a result of which every one 
of the infants would go to heaven or 
to hell, the very possibility of any- 
one’s dying with only original sin in 
the present economy of salvation is 
untenable. Quite apart for the ques- 
tion of defined teaching, then, these 
texts present a challenge which has 
not been faced squarely by the liber- 
ators. 


Baptism of Water 


With regard to the question of bap- 
tism of water as the sole means of 
salvation for infants dying before at- 
taining the use of reason, it is inter- 
esting to observe this series of texts, 
explaining why the prompt baptism 
of children is urgent: 

3 . since they cannot be helped 
by any remedy but the sacrament of 
baptism . . . ” (Council of Florence, 
Decretum pro Jacobitis, DB 712). 

“... For since infants have no 
other manner of reaching salvation 
if baptism is not administered to 
them...” (Catechismus Romanus, 
pars II, caput II, n. xxxiv). 


“Adults who are prevented from 
actually receiving baptism can be 
saved by the desire for it. But faith 
teaches that infants, since they are 
incapable of this desire, are excluded 
from the heavenly kingdom, i.e., su- 
pernatural beatitude, if they die with- 


out being reborn through baptism” 
(Decrees of the Provincial Council 
of Cologne, Collectio Lacensis V, 
320). 


“ . . . In the present dispensation 


‘there is no other means of communi- 


cating this life to the infant, who has 
not yet the use of reason. ... An 
act of love can suffice for an adult to 
acquire sanctifying grace and supply 
for the lack of baptism: to the unborn 
or newly-born infant this way is not 
open. . . . It is easy then to under- 
stand the great importance of pro- 
viding for the baptism of an infant, 
devoid of the use of reason, and situ- 
ated in grave danger or in the pres- 
ence of certain death. ... ” (Pius 
XII, “Address to Obstetricians,” 
Oct. 29, 1951: Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis XLIII (1951) p. 841). 


From the outset I wish to make it 
clear that these texts are not pre- 
sented as giving a definitive answer 
to our question. Only the first of the 
four texts is taken from a solemn 
definition of Catholic faith in the 
Decretum pro Jacobitis, and the por- 
tion which concerns us is not itself 
the object of a definition. 


What is the force of these docu- 


‘ments? They represent an element 


of the ordinary teaching of the 
Church, an extension of the teaching 
concerning the necessity of baptism. 
Without prejudice to the question of 
the possible dogmatic value of these 
propositions, the two series of texts 
certainly give evidence of a convic- 
tion of the Church which supports 
two essential steps in the reasoning 
on which the common teaching of 
theologians rests: the impossibility 
of baptism im voto for infants, for 
whom baptism in re is the unique 
means of salvation; the supposition 
that as a matter of fact some men 
die with only original sin (a suppo- 
sition which can hardly apply to any- 
one if not to the unbaptized infant). 


The nub of the whole question is 
the impossibility of baptism im voto. 
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Only the Church itself can indicate 
whether the conviction hitherto noted 
in the ordinary teaching of the 
Church is a dogmatic truth, or at 
least a conclusion necessarily con- 
nected with the revealed truth of the 
necessity of baptism. In the mean- 
time it is practically impossible to 
determine the question. One can say 
that the Church is not concerned with 
philosophical questions about the ab- 
solute possibility of the illumination 
theory, for example, but that it 
teaches de facto in the present econ- 
omy of salvation the impossibility of 
baptism in voto for infants. The ques- 
tion returns, however, for unless this 
impossibility itself is a revealed truth, 
it seems to be a conclusion which 
has originated in a simple conviction 
of absolute impossibility, or in a 
simple unawareness of some possi- 
bilities. We are in the presence of a 
sensus Ecclesiae, indeterminate and 
unsatisfactory as this term may be. 


A Free Question? 

Before attempting to formulate an 
answer to this question it may be 
good to make some preliminary re- 
marks. One cannot say that the ques- 
tion is free for the very reason that 
many have begun to ask whether it 
is free. Much of the recent literature 
can be reduced ultimately to such 
questioning. Again, one cannot affirm 
that a question is free simply because 
a number of authors have not been 
condemned: an argument frequently 
advanced concerning the theories of 
Cajetan and Klee. Besides other cir- 
cumstances which may have had a 
bearing, some field is left open for 
the operation of theologians, and until 
the recent wave of new solutions the- 
ologians have been practically unani- 
mous in their rejection of such posi- 
tions, often indicating them as rash. 
Finally, it would be a great over- 
simplification of the problem to sup- 
pose that the restraint of the common 
teaching is purely disciplinary, with 
the purpose of safeguarding the 


Church’s practice of prompt baptism 
of infants. One cannot open the way 
to the new solutions by indicating 
that there would be no danger to the 
Church’s practice of baptism, as if 
the Church were holding back just 
through fear of abuse. As we have 
seen, the issue is basically doctrinal: 
a question concerning the dogmatic 
value of the Church’s conviction that 
baptism in re is the only means of 
salvation for infants, that baptism in 
voto is impossible for them, that as 
a matter of fact infants dying unbap- 
tized are not saved. It is a question 
of the way in which the Church has 
understood the revelation of the ne- 
cessity of baptism. 


Concerning the freedom of the 
question as it stands today I should 
distinguish. There certainly is room, 
there is a great need, for serious 
theological research. We need an 
adequate critical evaluation of the 
theological tradition of the common 
teaching, and of the sensus Ecclesiae, 
insofar as theologians can help to 
indicate its dogmatic force. Further- 
more, many of the theses which con- 
verge upon the problem of the infants 
require considerable re-examination, 
and much more light will be cast on 
the problem of the unbaptized infants 
when the results of such re-examina- 
tion and theological progress will be 
available. 


As the question stands today, we 
are in the presence of a common theo- 
logical teaching and a conviction 
which runs through a number of doc- 
uments of the Church contrary to 
the new positions. This evidence of a 
common teaching of theologians and 
of a sensus Ecclesiae blocks the way 
to the various solutions seeking sal- 
vation for the infants dying without 
baptism. Nor does the recent wave of 
literature change the situation. Analy- 
sis of this literature reveals clearly 
that we are not in the presence of a 
new theological movement, properly 
so called. There has been an abund- 
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ance of pleading, of appeal to prin- 
ciples of divine love, of naive uni- 
versalist exegesis, of rhetorical ques- 
tions, of partial thumbnail histories 
of the teaching of the Church, but in 
all the literature which I have been 
able to find over a period of thirty 
years there is nothing which consti- 
tutes a solid theological position. It 
is a bit premature, then, to speak of a 
theological movement, and to assimi- 
late uncritically the various positions 
which generally have been advanced 
by their authors with sufficient pru- 
dence and caution, avoiding any af- 
firmations, looking to the Church for 
a sign of encouragement. No such 
sign has been given. Without exagger- 
ating the force of the recent state- 
ment of the Holy Father on the neces- 
sity of baptism for infants, one can 
say certainly that it offers no hope 
to anyone seeking for a sign of ap- 
proval of a theory of personal desire 
on the part of the infant. Nor has 
the Church, in all its concern for the 
salvation of the infants, ever urged 
parents to make acts of love on be- 


half of the infant in the womb or 
encouraged them with the hope that 
their own love and ardent desire 
would supply for the lack of baptism. 
There is no sign, either, in the con- 
sciousness of the Church that it per- 
tains to its role to obtain the salva- 
tion of the unbaptized infants through 
the votum Ecclesiae. 


Given the present state of the ques- 
tion, then, I should say that one is 
not free to affirm that all the infants 
are saved, or that all infants dying 
unbaptized are given a means of Sal- 
vation other than baptism im re, so 
that every one would determine his 
own eternal lot. 


On the other hand, as matters stand 
now, the question is not definitively 
and irrevocably closed. We are in the 
presence of a theological tradition 
whose critical evaluation may well 
call for more delicately nuanced posi- 
tions; and of a sensus Ecclesiae 


whose dogmatic force can be deter- 
mined ultimately only by a dogmatic 


decision of the magisterium. 
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NEW MATRIMONIAL BLESSINGS 


On December 15 announcement was made of the publication of the 
Collectio Rituum, the new English book of rites which will be used by 
the Catholic Church in the United States and Canada. In the marriage 
ceremony the rite has been amplified and now includes several blessings 
designed to impress those present with the solemnity and beauty of the 
great sacrament. These recently added blessings follow. 


“May almighty God bless you by the Word of His mouth, and unite 
your hearts in the enduring bond of pure love. Amen. 


“May you be blessed in your children, and may the love that you 
lavish on them be returned a hundredfold. Amen. 


“May the peace of Christ dwell always in your hearts and in your 
home; may you have true friends to stand by you, both in joy and in 
sorrow. May you be ready with help and consolation for all those who 
come to you in need; and may the blessings promised to the compassion- 
ate descend in abundance on your house. Amen. 


“May you be blessed in your work and enjoy its fruits. May cares 
never cause you distress, nor the desire for earthly possessions lead you 
astray; but may your hearts’ concern be always for the treasures laid up 
for you in the life of heaven. Amen. 


“May the Lord grant you fullness of years, so that you may reap the 
harvest of a good life, and, after you have served Him with loyalty in 
His kingdom on earth, may He take you up into His eternal dominions 
in heaven.” 

Collectio Rituum, Milwaukee: Bruce, 1954, pp. 117-118. 


(Copyright, 1954, The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine.) 
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New Agreements in Protestant Theology 


L. Harold DeWolf, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
Life (Spring, 1954), pp. 216-225. 


In his recent article Dr. DeWolf, Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology at Boston 
University School of Theology, points out 
that in recent years Protestant theologians 
have achieved a remarkable advance in 
agreement on four points of doctrine. 


Social Consciousness 


I. First, theologians of the widest diver- 
sity of tradition have been discovering that 
the Christian Gospel has radical social im- 
plications and that a serious acceptance of 
the Christian faith requires far-reaching 
changes in our economic, political, and 
cultural institutions. This is true, he says, 
not only among progressive American lead- 
ers in the field, but also in Europe. Ex- 
amples are found in the works of such 
leading theologians as Reinhold Niebuhr, 
John C. Bennett, Walter G. Muelder, 
Bishop Gustaf Aulén, Berdyaev, and Karl 
Barth. Even American Fundamentalists 
such as Carl F. H. Henry in his book, 
The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Funda- 
mentalism, pleads for bold social study and 
social action by fundamentalists. Dr. Henry 
describes how in the social upheavals of 
other centuries Christian “orthodoxy led 
the battle for a new order,” and he urges 
conservatives of this age to meet the pres- 
ent crisis with an answer better than 
“religious escapism” (pp. 65-66). 


Scriptural Authority 


II. According to Dr. DeWolf there is 
also remarkable agreement on the authority 
of the Bible. This agreement concerns not 
so much the book itself—whatever its ver- 
sion or language, but rather certain su- 
premely revelatory events which the bibli- 
cal writings report to us. Many writers, 
he claims, urge that an exacting reconstruc- 
tion of the historical events narrated in the 
Bible is what is needed. Others, although 
they do not condemn this attitude, doubt 
whether this is possible as regards some 
of the most important matters and stress 
the idea that God’s message for today, to 
the present reader, is what is important. 
An interesting movement in this direction 
is the “new fundamentalist view” that per- 
fect divine inspiration is found not in the 
actual printed words of the present text, 
but rather in the original manuscripts. 
The way is thus opened to them for modern 
critical methods in the study of the Bible. 


Absolute Commitment 
III. Dr. DeWolf sees a third agreement 
in the necessity of absolute commitment. 
No longer, he says, are the churches in- 
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fected with the sophisticated indecision and 
open-minded tolerance in the face of life’s 
problems which was the tragedy of univer- 
sity life of the last generation. Most theolo- 
gians, according to Dr. DeWolf, did little 
to combat these attitudes until the crisis 
theology of Barth and Brunner and the 
Christiaan Existentialists began to stress the 
necessity of absolute commitment. The 
present tendency is to view the Christian 
not as one who is merely somewhat differ- 
ent from non-Christians, but rather as one 
who has definitely taken sides, one who 
sees everything in his life in a radically 
different light. Dr. DeWolf sees this in- 
sight as in harmony with the present world 
crisis viewed in the light of history. In the 
past it has often been demonstrated that 
not to decide is nevertheless to decide for 
life or death. 
The Church 

IV. Dr. DeWolf sees a fourth area of 
agreement in the rediscovery of the church. 
This attitude is opposed to the traditional 
Protestant view of the redemptive relation- 
ship as a purely individual affair involving 
man and God, a tendency which was exag- 
gerated in America by the stress on in- 
dividualism in political, economic and social 
life. Some pushed this interpretation to 
such an extreme that it was difficult for 
ministers to answer the claim that a 
church was unnecessary. 

The stress on the church in recent Protes- 
tant thought has been encouraged by the 
prominence of Anglicans in the ecumenical 
movement, but even such groups as the 
Quakers have been influential in recent ex- 
periments, and many works on systematic 
theology have put new emphasis on the idea 
of the church. In this tendency is found 
an acknowledgment of the profoundly social 
nature of persons. Moreover no Christian 
can fulfill his duties of Christian charity 
while living in isolation from his fellow 
men. Christians are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that they belong together. 

Finally Dr. DeWolf calls attention to the 
fact that these new agreements are not 
mere compromises. “The radical Christian 
critique of social institutions, the reverent, 
glad discovery of the revealed Word re- 
ported through the Scriptures, the call for 
absolute commitment of faith and the vision 
of the present, inclusive redemptive fellow- 
ship—all these are as demanding as they 
are encouraging.” He concludes with a plea 
to his co-religionists to continue to “stay 
together” until the Spirit of truth has 
guided them “into all the truth.” 











THEOLOGY and MYTH 


in the NEW TESTAMENT 


Fritz Hofmann 


Rudolf Bultmann is one of the most influential thinkers of 
modern Protestantism. His form criticism has been prominent in 
scriptural studies for decades. During the past fifteen years he has 
turned to the construction of a theology of the New Testament. 
Much interest and more controversy has arisen in regard to the 
technique he uses—distinguishing the myth from the essential con- 
tent. Dr. Hofmann explains this significant development and offers 
some pertinent criticism. The article appeared in Theologie und 
Glaube 43(1953:5), pp. 321-47, under the title “Theologie der Ent- 
mythologisierung—Ausweg oder Irrweg?” 


Since the eighteenth century the 
assault on revelation and the effort 
to reduce Christ to the level of a mere 
man has gone on without ceasing. 
Catholic theology has not ignored the 
problems raised, but relying as it does 
on the living Church, the divinely 
guided guardian of truth, it has re- 
tained its faith unshaken. Protestant- 
ism, however, has seen its sole norm 
of belief, the inspired word, called in 
question and has run the danger of 
losing the essential content of the 
Christian message. With remarkable 
vitality it has defended its beliefs, but 
the problems continue, as the new at- 
tempts to “demythologize” the New 
Testament show. 


At first sight Bultmann and his 
“demythologization” might seem sim- 
ply another radical attack on the his- 
toricity of the New Testament. He 
admits that Christ lived and that He 
probably died on the cross; beyond 
this we know nothing of the life and 
personality of Jesus. For Bultmann’s 
own form criticism has shown that 
he can never tell how much objective 
truth about Jesus and His preaching 
has been preserved. In other words, 
almost all the concrete facts recorded 
of Jesus are myths. Such also are the 
Redemption, original sin, and the sac- 
raments. All these are but the objec- 
tifications of Christian belief, and they 


correspond to the mythological mode 
of thought natural to the ancients but 
impossible to the scientifically condi- 
tioned modern mind. 


The Mythical World 


What, then, is the essence of this 
mythological thinking? According to 
Bultmann it is to take the other- 
worldly, the divine, as concerned with 
this world. For example, the mytho- 
logical tendency sees the universe as 
consisting of three levels, heaven, hell, 
the earth, which is the scene of strife 
between the powers of the upper and 
lower levels. It is also the abode of 
man, who is directed by these un- 
earthly forces. Therefore, the Incar- 
nation, miracles, redemptive death and 
resurrection, all irruptions of the 
otherworldly into the world of men, 
are mythological. 

This mythological frame of mind is 
unacceptable to moderns. A man can- 
not accept science and keep his belief 
in the miraculous world of the New 
Testament. It would be foolish to try, 
for this mythical world is not espe- 
cially Christian ; and it is impossible, 
for a man cannot free himself from the 
view of the world to which he is born. 

Our modern world, Bultmann 
thinks, is characterized by science: 
physics, which teaches a self-contained 
circle of causes closed to any outside 
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influence, and psychology, which 
shows man to be a self-governing 
unity open to no outside, supernatural 
power. It is from this viewpoint that 
the New Testament must be criti- 
cized. It is no use to try to be selec- 
tive; either we accept or reject the 
whole mythical world. 


This may sound like no more than 
destructive rationalist criticism, but 
Bultmann is really interested in a pos- 
itive theological construction. The de- 
cisive question is whether the New 
Testament has a truth independent of 
myth. The task of theology would be 
to separate the Christian message 
from the myth. If this could be done 
successfully, religion would be freed 
from the problems raised by the his- 
tory of religions and mythology. Then 
modern man could approach the New 
Testament again. 


Purpose of Myth 


The essential purpose of the myth 
is not to express an objective view of 
things; rather it shows forth man’s 
understanding of himself and his rela- 
tions with the world. A myth ex- 
presses the belief that the visible 
world, man included, is not self-con- 
tained, but dependent on other pow- 
ers. Its historical content is but a 
means of expressing this view. “De- 
mythologization” means bringing out 
this essential purpose by freeing it 
from its pictorial, quasi-historical set- 
ting. 


Bultmann even finds this attempt 
justified on the Protestant principle 
of Scripture as the sole norm of faith. 
According to his reading, St. John 
and St. Paul themselves undertook an 
extensive “demythologization,” Paul 
by a concept of faith as a readiness to 
take up the cross without any thought 
of redemption through the historical 
activity of Jesus; John by concentrat- 
ing the whole Christian message in 
the coming of Jesus as the decisive 
event. Hence according to the New 
Testament itself the decisive thing is 


not the historical narrative, but the 
answer to the question: How is man 
to understand himself and his position 
in the world? 

The answer of the New Testament 
is, in Bultmann’s eyes, very similar 
to that of modern existentialism, es- 
pecially as proposed by Heidegger. 
The world is a place of transcience 
and death ; man is under the power of 
visible things ; he strives for security, 
for the power to be his own master, 
but, from his dependence on the sens- 
ible, comes the anxiety that character- 
izes his life. This striving for self- 
determination, this utter dependence 
on the sensible, this utter rejection of 
an invisible world is sin. True life, 
on the other hand, is gained by cast- 
ing aside self-sufficiency. Such a life 
is possible—and here Bultmann de- 
parts from pure existentialism—only 


through faith in God. 


Nature of Faith 


This faith is the free giving of one- 
self to the future. It is also obedience, 
for it is the rejection of all trust in 
self and the complete surrender to 
God, the trustful acceptance of every- 
thing as from God. Neither this faith 
nor this obedience refer to any object 
contained in Christian revelation. 
What is to be believed, what is to be 
done is learned in each concrete situa- 
tion and not from any word of Christ. 

For Bultmann this life of faith is 
also eschatological, for he believes 
that when the myth is removed we 
learn that salvation has already come, 
that the future life is already here. 
The judgment of the world is not a 
cosmic event to come; it is the fact of 
Jesus and His call to faith. 

This faith is not something super- 
natural. Rather faith and love are the 
natural conditions of man. The New 
Testament does little more than 


affirm the conclusions of philosophy 
about man. Is it then merely a primi- 
tive existentialism? No, for the nat- 
ural man can indeed realize his de- 
pendence on the material, but the only 





escape he can find is through the ex- 
ercise of his own powers. This trust 
in self is the point of cleavage from 
the New Testament, which teaches 
that man is made free only by an act 
of God. This is accomplished by an 
encounter with the power of the love 
of God, and the thing that came to 
pass in Christ is the revelation of the 
love of God which frees man from 
himself by enabling him to live a life 
of surrender to faith and love. 


All this provides a new approach 
to the Cross and Resurrection. The 
Cross is no mythical event, as though 
Christ had offered himself for us 
somehow, but the judgment of the 
world, the judgment which frees man. 
This we learn not from any concern 
with the historical Christ but because 
the Crucified is the One who rose 
from the dead. The Resurrection is 
a mythical cloak for the truth that the 
crucifixion of Jesus is not merely the 
death of a man but the judgment of 
God on the world. 


How do we come to believe all this? 
Bultmann answers that Christ meets 
us in the Christian message and no- 
where else. There is no question of 
justifying belief through investigation 
of the historical value of the content 
of the preaching. The simple ques- 
tion is: do we believe or do we not? 
However, in spite of this indifference 
to evidence, faith is not utterly blind. 
It is an intelligent acceptance of the 
understanding of man which Chris- 
tianity offers. 


Criticism of Bultmann 


Now, though Bultmann has at- 
tempted a task which is important for 
all theology, namely the re-presenta- 
tion of the Christian message for the 
contemporary mind, his efforts call 
for some critical notice. It is clear 
that the New Testament attaches 
great importance to the historical facts 
Bultmann calls myths, and it treats 
them as integral to its message. This 
is true of the miracles and especially 


the Resurrection. Acts, the Epistles, 
St. John all show that from the be- 
ginning the apostles were governed by 
the consciousness that they were 
preachers and responsible witnesses 
of historical facts. It is noticeable that 
Bultmann fails to discuss this claim 
to be witnesses to an experience, a 
fact unparalleled in mythology. 


The New Testament witnesses had 
no intention of teaching man only a 
new understanding of himself and 
nothing more. The new position in 
which man finds himself stands or 
falls, in their preaching, with the real- 
ity of what happened to Christ. There 
is no question in these first preachers 
of Christianity of a myth which is not 
history but simply a symbol of supra- 
historical truth. 


This is clearer if we refer to the 
Old Testament. In opposition to the 
unhistorical pagan mythologies, the 
religion of Israel saw creation and the 
history of the Jews as the saving 
action of God on man, an action which 
was to reach its fulfillment in the 
future. Christian teaching shared this 
historical standpoint, but in place of 
the interest in the future it empha- 
sized that Jesus had fulfilled the 
prophecies. The purpose was to dem- 
onstrate that what had happened was 
not just history but sacred history 
which showed that God had effected 
something in the world. This divine 
work can be known and expressed 
only through the life of Jesus as it ful- 
filled the prophecies. 


Consequences 


In fact, as soon as we seek to ex- 
press the divine background of the 
life of Jesus, we see the insufficiency 
of language. Figures are necessary, 
and we begin to speak of analogy. It 
is here that Bultmann’s myth is in 
question. However, myth and Chris- 
tianity have nothing in common. The 
former expresses the unhistorical in 
historical form ; the latter uses figures 
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to express a meaning of actual his- 
torical facts which is more than 
merely historical. This is the essence 
of sacred history, something Bult- 
mann cannot understand since he feels 
that science forces us to deny any in- 
fluence of God in the world. As a 
result, the meaning of saying that the 
Cross is God’s judgment on the world, 
that man is made free only by an act 
of God, that Christianity and philos- 
ophy are different, is at least myste- 
rious. 

Moreover, this “scientific” denial 
means that there can be no evidence 
for the faith ; for how could anything 
be a sign of divine intervention in a 
world from which, by definition, all 


divine influence is excluded? In fact, 
strictly speaking, there is no object 
to faith, as we have seen. Bultmann 
feels this is in accord, not merely 
with the modern habit of mind, but 
with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. His “demythologization” is 
simply the consistent application of 
Lutheran doctrine: faith without 
evidence or object corresponding to 
justification without works. It is for 
Protestant theologians to decide 
whether Bultmann’s claim in this re- 
gard is correct. But surely anyone 
who accepts the whole of the scriptual 
narrative can see in Bultmann’s at- 
tempt only an impoverishment of the 
Christian message. 


WMssions: yi ical iy EY a 
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R. Snoeks, “De fundamento theologico missionum,” Collectanea Mechliniensia, 30(January, 


1954), PP. 55-57. 


The encyclical Evangelii Praecones 
of Pope Pius XII called the attention of 
the Church to missionary problems, with 
emphasis on adapting the missions to pres- 
ent-day circumstances. In this connection, 
the author points out, it will help to give 
more attention to the theological founda- 
tions of the missions than has previously 
been done in courses of study on the 
Church. 

The foundation of the missions is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the Church 
and rests on the command of Christ es- 
tablishing both, “All power is given to 
me in heaven and on earth. Going there- 
fore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 28:18, 
19). From this command the essentially 
missionary character of the whole Church 
—not merely the actual workers in mis- 
sion fields nor the hierarchy of the Church, 
but all the faithful—is evident. 


Universal Command 


Moreover, this broad outlook was already 
being prepared for in the Old Testament, 
where the various prophets announced the 
Messias, whose mission was to extend 
“even to the very limits of the earth.” 
After the Ascension, the primitive Church 
was fully aware of its obligation to fulfill 
Christ’s command. Later, the Fathers 
showed that the spread of the Church 
everywhere was part of the very nature 
of the Church’s vocation; and if it was by 


nature universal, it should as far as possible 
become universal in fact as well. 

The author continues by warning that 
theologians must avoid two extremes in 
applying the principles of revelation to the 
study of missionary activity in the Church. 
The first extreme, that missions are abso- 
lutely necessary to save infidels, is too 
rigoristic and neglects the means Provi- 
dence can use to save them apart from 
missions. The second, that missions are 
necessary only that pagans may more easily 
be saved, is too lax and unduly minimizes 
the treasures following upon preaching and 
practicing the true faith. It would be better 
to say that the missions present converts 
the possibility of fuller participation in the 
divine life—not a mere supplement to, but 
an essential element of, salvation. It is 
therefore obvious, according to the author, 
that all Christians ought to participate, at 
least in some way, in missionary work, 
and so fulfill their obligation of charity, 
as St. Paul felt he should, “For if I preach 
the gospel, it is no glory to me, for a 
necessity lieth upon me: for woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel” (1 Cor. 
9:16). 

SS choad be noted also that the work 
of the missions, the conversion of souls, 
has a collective as well as an individual 
end. This collective end is the foundation 
of the Church everywhere on this earth 
and the establishment of a heavenly Jeru- 
salem where the Church will reach the 
consummation of its glory. 





CURRENT TRENDS 
IN PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Leo DeConinck, S.J. 


Has pastoral theology been given the place within theology 
that it deserves? The author decries the fact that this science (for 
such it is) has been treated rather as an art, and that it is com- 
monly considered to be something individual rather than universal 
in its scope. In Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 76(Feb. 1954), pp. 
134-41, the author shows that pastoral theology must be directed 
towards the whole Mystical Body, not merely towards groups and 
individuals, and that it involves the work of the entire Mystical 
Body, not just that of individual priests. 


Were we treating in this article the 
current trends of any other branch 
of theology—dogmatic, moral, exe- 
getical, or patristic—we would have 
at once a subject of vast proportions, 
one that would be extremely interest- 
ing and one which, while perhaps a 
bit difficult to shade properly, could 
still be treated adequately. This, how- 
ever, is not true in the case of pas- 
toral. Courses on this subject are not 
common and those which exist are 
not in accord as to its precise nature. 
At one moment it is conceived as an 
appendix to moral and concerned 
with confessional practice ; at the next 
as a collection of common-sense 
methods and knacks for successful 
guidance of particular groups. 


Since this is the case, the skeptical 
attitude of various theological facul- 
ties with regard to placing it on their 
program can be understood. For to 
them pastoral does not seem to be a 
science and hardly an art, but at 
most a technique. Nevertheless, the 
opposite is true: pastoral is a science 
and it must become one in practice, 
for its absence creates a great gap. 
If the world of today is to be saved, 
it is inadmissible that pastoral be 
permitted to continue as it is today— 
an empirical practice. 


A Science 


Let us prove now that it is a sci- 
ence. It does not consist merely in 
the communication of the true per- 
sonal experiences of the individual 
priest. He might, for example, give 
an exact account of the means he has 
used to succeed; he might also point 
out his failures and the reasons for 
them. This will involve, then, an ac- 
count of his own apostolic experiences 
in some determined field. However, 
he who has “succeeded” is not nec- 
essarily outstanding. There are, for 
example, countless ways of molding 
a group of men, and some of these 
ways are actually a violation of 
human personality and a contradic- 
tion to the sacred character of the 
apostolate and the divine mysteries 
which the priest must dispense to 
men. 


On the contrary, all such experi- 
ences must be controlled by the 
authority of the Church and judged 
according to its theological principles. 
No variety of individual experiences, 
however diverse or in whatever fields, 
can ever provide a true pastoral 
theology. They will furnish merely a 
technology. The lack of theological 
foundation, no matter how great the 
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content of the matter, will take away 
all true value. 


History of Pastoral 


The term pastoral theology dates 
from 1591 in a publication by Bishop 
Binsfeld entitled Enchiridion Theo- 
logiae Pastoralis. However, its strange 
history begins in 1752 with Maria 
Theresa of Austria. She desired at 
this time an adaptation of theological 
studies such as would form the clergy 
as servants of the state; their task, 
then, would be the education of good 
citizens. With the suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1773, their replacements, 
following her orders, began to teach 
a minimum of dogma and a maximum 
of practical theology. To the four- 
year course of theology was added a 
fifth in which emphasis was placed 
on the duties of teaching and govern- 
ment. Its aim was purely utilitarian. 
Joseph II furthered this tendency by 
insisting on an “enlightened” clergy 
who would be capable of leading men 
to a perfection both of spirit and of 
heart. 

Soon, however, these endeavors on 
the part of sovereigns provoked a 
reaction from conscientious ecclesi- 
astics who insisted that the priest was 
not the servant of the state, but the 
minister and co-worker of Christ. 
From this reaction was born pastoral 
theology as the “theandric activity of 
the Church in aedificationem Corporis 
Christi” under the direction of the 
hierarchy. 

At the end of the last century, the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, essen- 
tial for a true pastoral theology, was 
relatively undeveloped. The Church 
as an institution of salvation was 
studied analytically rather than syn- 
thetically. Pastoral was thus “indi- 
vidual” and dealt with individual 
men; it did not consider the super- 
natural society founded by Christ. 
Today, however, it is this entire Mys- 
tical Body which is the object of 
study, and not merely a particular 
group of Christians to be assisted, or 


a particular institution to be made 
to function. Pastoral has thus ceased 
to be a technology concerned only 
with influencing persons or groups. 


Nature of Pastoral 

The object of theology in general 
is divine revelation. Pastoral theology 
treats of this revelation as regards the 
apostolate. To discover its exact field 
we can ask three questions whose 
answers should determine all pastoral 
activity. 

To whom did Christ entrust the 
pastorate? To the entire Church? 
. . . To the hierarchy only? . . . Or 
to those only who possessed special 
graces? ... Then, to whom 1s the 
pastor to address his message? To the 
multitude . . . or to the individual? 
... Finally, in what precisely does 
this pastoral ministry consist? The 
answers to these questions must be 
found in revelation itself. 

We mentioned earlier that the 
special object of pastoral theology is 
the regulation of pastoral conduct 
according to supernatural principles 
“in the building up of the body of 
Christ.” If this is the case, we can 
now ask what are the presuppositions 
of pastoral theology. 

First of all, its presupposes a 
theology of the Church. The Church 
must be regarded as a divine institu- 
tion—a living entity, an organism not 
to be confused with a mere organiza- 
tion. 

Likewise, it presupposes a theology 
of the priesthood, of the hierarchy 
and its functions; of the relations be- 
tween the ordinary priest and the 
bishop, and the precise responsibili- 
ties of each one. 

Finally, it presupposes a theology 
of the laity. An unmistakable anti- 
clericalism on the part of good lay- 
men has sometimes arisen because of 
their ignorance of their supernatural 
role, of their rights and duties; un- 
fortunately, priests, too, have often 
overlooked these things. On the other 
hand, the good relations which 
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should exist between clergy and laity 
must not be based on a sort of 
“gentlemen’s agreement” but on rev- 
elation. 

Sources of Pastoral 

But have there been made, up to 
the present, a sufficient number of 
personal experiences to attempt a 
synthesis and thus chart the main 
courses of the apostolate? We answer 
by recalling to mind once again the 
fact that pastoral is not merely a 
human invention; its sources are es- 
sentially theological. What, then, are 
these sources? 

First of all, there is Scripture— 
the teaching and example of Christ 
Himself—His order to teach all na- 
tions—the example He has given of 
the apostolate of the masses as well 
as of individuals—the concern which 
He showed to form a college of 
apostles. The Acts of the Apostles 
shows us how the primitive Church 
understood the lessons of the divine 
pastorate. Peter, Paul, John, James 
and Jude completed in their turn this 
doctrine of Christ. 

We must be aware also of the value 
of tradition for understanding this 
message as it pertains to the aposto- 
late. The magisterium of the Church 
is, then, another source of pastoral 
theology. To construct this theology 
we must make use of pontifical and 
episcopal directives, councils, synods, 
canon law, and the constitutions and 
rules of religious orders. 

Ecclesiastical history will likewise 
shed light on pastoral, for herein are 
contained the lives and writings of 
great pastors of souls. 

Along with these essential sources, 
we have also auxiliary ones. The use 
of medicine and medico-pastoral aids 
is becoming common. There is also 
what we might call religious sociol- 
ogy. This involves conducting various 
investigations of the Christian way 
of life in all its controllable manifesta- 
tions and interpreting these mani- 
festations in such a way as to give an 
outline of true Christianity and to 


establish the concrete conditions of 
the priestly ministry. 


Major Divisions 

The chief divisions of pastoral the- 
ology may be found in the threefold 
power of the Church. 

To sanctify: this is the function of 
liturgical and sacramental pastoral. 

To teach: this includes preaching 
and catechetical work—the entire 
ministry of the word in all its forms. 

To rule: this involves the direction 
of missionary activity and all facets 


of Catholic action, works of charity 
and the like. 


Three Great Characteristics 

The outstanding characteristics of 
pastoral will be evident only if they 
have a firm theological basis. 

Firstly, its character is essentially 
hierarchical. The apostolate is carried 
out in obedience to Christ’s command : 
“As the Father has sent me, so I 
send you,” and not merely in yield- 
ing to a penchant for proselytizing. 
This mission is entrusted to the 
Church, a living body having an in- 
visible head, who yet is visible in the 
hierarchy. Thus it is the entire Church 
which is in charge, though depend- 
ence on its authority assumes differ- 
ent forms. 

St. Francis Xavier, for instance, 
did not go to Asia on a private mis- 
sion; he was not charged personally 
with the conversion of all the Indies. 
It was rather the entire Church on 
whom this duty rested; nevertheless, 
she sent her great apostle as a fore- 
runner to examine the needs and 
organize the Church which would 
accomplish the work of conversion. 
Thus the pastor is not appointed to 
“save” each parishoner, but to main- 
tain the Church and to make its 
means of salvation available to all. 

The hierarchical Church, more- 
over, is not exclusively the hierarchy, 
but rather the living community of 
all the baptized, consecrated under 
the action of the priest to the salva- 
tion of the world. The question of 
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individual and personal efforts is a 
difficult one, and its solution is not 
simple ; only a theology of the Church 
can give it. 

Secondly, we must keep before our 
eyes the organic character of the 
apostolate. The Church does not con- 
sist in a federation of bishops, nor 
the diocese in a group of parishes. 
Likewise, neither is the Catholic apos- 
tolate a mere accumulation of parallel 
activities. The pastoral energy is one ; 
it is that of the whole Christ. The 
problem of the mutual relations of the 
pope, the bishops, the diocesan and 
regular clergy, and the laity must be 
solved by theology. And this solu- 
tion is not merely in the practical 
order, not merely in the agreement of 
the limitations of jurisdiction and 
activities of each group. It is a solu- 
tion which the Church in its entirety 
must work out concretely according 
to the plan of its divine founder. 
“Christ is not divided .. .” 


The character of this living organ- 
ism imposes not only a living unity 
upon all its members, but it also 
adapts its life to the environment in 
which it finds itself. Its essence, how- 
ever, remains unchanged. The neces- 
sary accidental adaptations can and 
must change to make possible the 
continuance of this life. Moreover, to 
distinguish between the essential and 
the accidental is often not a simple 
task. But only a true theology can find 
the solution and watch over what we 
may call the “incarnation” of the 
Church, a divine invasion of all nature 
by grace. 

Eschatological 

Finally, theology must bring clearly 
to the fore the essential aim of pas- 
toral, which is eschatological. It does 
not aim at establishing a Christian 
civilization and humanism. It aims 
rather at the “building up of the 
Body of Christ . . . to the full meas- 
ure of the stature of Christ. . . till 
Christ be formed in you .. .” Pas- 
toral looks to the final kingdom of 


God, which supposes also a kingdom 
in this world. But the essential is the 
“life of the world to come” after the 
universal resurrection, the “glorifica- 
tion of the saints.” It cannot be con- 
tent with immediate results, just as 
it cannot despair because this cannot 
be achieved immediately. Neither can 
it be disinterested in the world and 
the events which take place in it. It 
will not be an easy task for the “pas- 
tor” to see clearly the course which 
he must follow. Hence the Church 
alone, under the guiding hand of 
the Spirit of Christ, must show the 
way. But without a theological con- 
ception of the Church and the apos- 
tolate, it will be impossible to discover 
in all circumstances the attitude 
which will make the pastor a faithful 
minister and dispenser of the myster- 


ies of God. 


Such then is the scope of pastoral 
theology. For the present, we must 
confess that it is in the process of 
development. But again it is clear 
that the Spirit dwells in the Church. 
The current situation demands more 
than mere personal initiatives, how- 
ever numerous and generous, if suc- 
cess is to be attained. The problem 
is not only regional; it is world-wide, 
“catholic.” The solution must be 
equally universal. Herein lies the jus- 
tification of all efforts to construct a 
theological doctrine of the apostolate. 


Those who devote themselves to 
this task do not endeavor to give 
Christianity the products of their own 
workmanship. They are preoccupied 
only with being able to say, and to 
make it possible for all pastors to say, 
“At thy word I shall let down the 
net.” For if the world is to be saved, 
there is only one Master who can 
give the directions. “To whom shall 
we go but to thee who hast the words 
of life.’ To go to Him, to listen to 
Him, to follow His instructions in 
every detail . . . herein lies the value 
of pastoral theology and its sole 
ambition. 





The Lay Apostolate of Antiquity 


André V. Seumois, O.M.I. 


The emphasis given in the recent past to Catholic Action 
might lead to the false impression that this is a new method of 
apostolate developed by contemporary apostles. Fr. Seumois, in 
this article which appeared in Euntes Docete (1052:1-2), pp. 
126-53, not only shows that this notion of the co-operation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy is clearly expressed in the 
early fathers but is even considered part of the very essence of the 
Christian vocation. References to the fathers in the digest are to 
the tome and column in J. P. Migne, Latin and Greek Patrology 


series. 


The lay apostolate is by no means 
an invention of the twentieth century, 
for ancient Christian literature clearly 
testifies that it was the zeal of the 
early lay Christians that made pos- 
sible the rapid diffusion in the first 
centuries of the Church. 


This article attempts to select typi- 
cal texts to illustrate this point and 
in no way claims to exhaust the sub- 
ject. 

Each Christian an Apostle 


In the primitive ages of Christian- 
ity, every member was conscious of 
the apostolic function inherent in the 
Christian vocation and employed his 
best efforts in spreading the faith. 
The zeal of the early Christians could 
not be denied even by the pagans, 
whose only defense against it was to 
ridicule it. Origen cites Celsus as 
claiming that the Christians dared not 
open their mouths before the wise, 
but trapped the women and the 
young, because of their ignorance. 
Origen answers this attack by show- 
ing that Christians present their doc- 
trine even to those versed in philoso- 
phy, explaining to them the truth and 
excellence of the Christian faith 
(PG 11 :994-95). 

Each Christian, according to Ori- 
gen, was convinced of his vocation to 
the apostolate and did not rationalize 
himself out of the obligations it im- 
posed (PG 11:1594). Christians of 


all social levels burned with this 
apostolic zeal, even those holding 
political positions, as Basil attests: I 
thank God that in occupying public 
office, you have not neglected the 
needs of the Church; but on the con- 
trary each of you is so interested in 
the work of the Church that it would 
seem that your very life depended on 
it. (PG 32:885). 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, in his 
History of the Expansion of Christi- 
anity, attributes much of the progress 
of the early centuries to the laity. 
“The chief agents in the expansion of 
Christianity appear not to have been 
those who made it a profession or a 
major part of their occupation, but 
men and women who earned their 
livelihood in some purely secular 
manner and spoke of their faith to 
those whom they met in this natural 
fashion.” 


Apostolate of Women 


The whole of early Christian liter- 
ature bears witness to the fact that 
there were many devout women who 
followed the example of the holy 
women who accompanied Christ in 
company of the disciples, consecra- 
ting themselves completely to the 
apostolate. Clement of Alexandria 
says: It is through women and in 
their homes that the teachings of the 
Lord are spread, and this in a man- 
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ner free from reproach (PG 8:1158). 

Although St. Paul forbids women 
to preside over public functions, he 
allows them to speak by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Certainly he 
does not prevent them from spread- 
ing the faith but only from presiding 
at assemblies or from taking the pul- 
pit. We have the names of many who 
worked in the company of Paul and 
the memory of one of their company, 
Thecla, has given history its first 
Roman missionary. Chrysostom adds 
that women surpass men in ardour 
in these works and struggles (PG 
52 :709-10). 

The Constitutions of the Apostles 
are witness to the election of deacon- 
esses to do the work of deacons, when 
possible scandal to the infidels made 
it advisable to use women instead of 
men (PG 1:795). In the whole of 
antiquity virgins consecrated them- 
selves to the service of God and the 
Church. 

Apostolic Vocation 

If all Christians, men and women, 
possessed this apostolic spirit it was 
because they were convinced that the 
apostolate was an essential part of 
the Christian vocation. St. Augus- 
tine clearly outlines the apostolic 
duties of the faithful: You also must 
preach Christ. What Christian can 
be silent about Christ? All the faith- 
ful have the obligation to gain for 
God those who do not yet believe 
(PL 37 :1243-44). 

In our age which seeks for a spirit- 
uality that is apostolic, we must turn 
to St. John Chrysostom, who indeed 
merits the title of Doctor of the Lay 
Apostolate. There can be no doubt 
as to his position concerning the 
apostolate of the laity. He clearly 
makes the point that the apostolate 
is not a work reserved for priests 
and religious, but is the very essence 
of the Christian vocation, so much so 
that it would be impossible to be a 
Christian without being an apostle: 
How can it be, I ask you, that a 
Christian can be useless to his neigh- 


bor? If leaven does not do the work 
intended for it, it is not leaven; if 
perfume does not give an odor to 
those who come in contact with it, 
can we call it perfume? And do not 
say that you cannot be outstanding 
in your milieu, for if you are a 
Christian, anything else is impossible. 
That which is in the nature of a thing 
does not allow for contradiction . 

It is easier for the sun not to shine 
or give warmth than for a Christian 
ot) to be outstanding (PG 60:163- 

Chrysostom is resplendent with 
beautiful examples showing the zeal 
necessary for Christians, and the es- 
sential unselfishness of their vocation : 
God wishes that Christians be doc- 
tors of the world, leaven, light, and 
salt. What is a candle? A shining 
light which is not to be hidden. The 
light is not useful to itself, any more 
than leaven and salt, but its useful- 
ness is ordered to others (PG 59: 
292). If a soldier at the front seeks 
his own safety in the fight, he will 
lose the lives of his companions at 
the same time as he loses his own; on 
the other hand if he fights courage- 
ously for others, he will save himself 
at the same time as he saves them. 
Because our life is a bitter war, let 
us follow the orders of the King, 
prepared for combat. Let us be strong 
in the face of carnage and blood, 
occupied for the salvation of all, en- 
couraging our companions in arms, 
rebuking those who waver (PG 58: 
581). 

St. Augustine insists on the fact 
that the structure of the hierarchy of 
the Church by no means removes 
from the faithful their apostolic re- 
sponsibilities. All partake of this re- 
sponsibility in different degrees. He 
points out that in shipwreck, it is 
not only the helmsmen who go down, 
but all those who are part of the 
ship’s crew. We must all work to- 
gether (PL 37 :1422-23). St. Augus- 
tine expresses beautifully what must 
be the extent of our zeal: If you 
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wish to love Christ, let your charity 
embrace the whole world (PL 35: 
2060). 


To accomplish our goal, we must 
all be imitators of Christ; and noth- 
ing can make us closer imitators of 
Christ than zeal for the salvation of 
our neighbor. Chrysostom, after com- 
menting on certain passages from St. 
Paul, exhorts the Christians to give 
themselves wholeheartedly to the 
apostolate: I beg you to heed my 
words and give yourselves to the 
work of saving your brothers, even 
if fire or prison be your reward. Do 
not be afraid, for you are disciples 
of Christ, who gave His life for His 
fellow men; you are co-disciples with 
Paul, who wished to suffer many 
things for his enemies and for those 


attacking him (PG 60 :306). 


Messengers before Men 


Speaking of the parable of the tal- 
ents, Chrysostom comments: He who 
receives the grace to explain to others 
the word of God and does not use it, 
loses the grace itself. Actually, noth- 
ing is more agreeable to God than to 
give our life for the good of others. 
God has given us the faculty of 
speech, our body, our intellect in 
order that we might use them for 
our salvation and that of our fellow 
men. Speech was given to us not only 
to sing hymns of the workings of 
grace, but to spread the faith and to 
exhort others to good (PG 58:714). 
Elsewhere, commenting on the gos- 
pels he explains: Christ left us here 
on earth that we might fulfill the 
role of teacher and of the leaven of 
the world; that we might act as mes- 
sengers before men; that we might 
be adults among children. But it will 
not be necessary to preach if our 
lives are embodiments of our faith. 
It will not be necessary to use words 
to carry such a message. If we live 
as true Christians, there will be no 
more pagans to convert (PG 62: 
551). 


The last quotation of Chrysostom 
indicates the great importance at- 
tributed to the testimony of an in- 
tegral Christian life in every apostle. 
The writings of the fathers speak 
with one voice concerning this. The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
attributed to St. Clement of Rome, 
exhorts the Christians not to com- 
promise their faith by giving an ex- 
ample of life which is not completely 
Christian: Pagans admire the beauty 
of the word of God, but if they note 
that our works do not correspond 
with our words they begin to blas- 
pheme and to say that all this is false 
and fictitious (II Epist. to the Cor- 
inthians 13:3). 


The “Shepherd of Hermas” recom- 
mends to the faithful in prophetic 
style this same doctrine. Love the 
truth .. . in order that the Spirit of 
truth placed in you by God may be 
judged by all men to be true and they 
may magnify God for giving you the 
Spirit . . . Liars deny the Lord, for 
they do not use the talent which they 
have received (PG 2:918). 


John Chrysostom says: Nothing 
can better attract to the way of 
truth than the testimony of an in- 
tegral life. One considers the good 
of what we do much more than what 
we say (PG 53:73-74). We must 
not become disinterested in the salva- 
tion of the pagans, but in all our con- 
versation speak with patience, show 
them how false is their phjlosophy 
of life, and how important is salva- 
tion. Never lose faith in the hope of 
saving them. You will probably per- 
suade them in time by your way of 
life (PG 53:68). 

Later, in berating those who are 
Christians in name only, he remarks: 
Consider what punishments they are 
worthy of, who are responsible for 
another’s remaining in error. Because 
of them God is blasphemed. Do you 
not see how great is the perversion 
in this malice? They will be subject 
to punishment not only for their own 
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infidelities, but also for the scandal 
to others, the evil judgments of the 
faithful and the blasphemies of the 
non-believers (PG 53:68-69). On 
the other hand, his praise of the fer- 
vent Christian is more effusive than 
his chastisement of the lukewarm: 
The heavens radiate the glory of the 
Lord, not by their works, but by 
inciting others to do this by their 
testimony. Yet it is to the firmament 
that we attribute the fact of glorify- 
ing God. So those glorify God by 
their purity of life, who excite others 
to offer glory to God by their way 
of life. The glory which God receives 
is much greater coming from a life 
well spent than from the heavens. 
When we come in contact with the 
pagans, we do not bring the firma- 
ment before their gaze, but rather 
an individual who, by the grace of 
God, has changed from his base, evil 
life to one that rivals the angels. It 
is the witness of such a metamor- 
phosis that routs the infidel from his 
evil ways (PG 60:580). 


Apostolic Contact 

Giving testimony of our belief by 
our life cannot be accomplished in 
solitude and retreat; hence the 
Christian principle of diffusion is 
diametrically opposed to the clan- 
nishness of the Jews of the Diaspora. 
By daily contact Christians are to 
bring to pagans the example of their 
lives and the word of Christ. The 
author of the Epistle to Diognetus ex- 
presses this brilliantly: Christians 
differ from other men in neither 
language, habitat nor political inter- 
ests, for they do not live in their 
own communities, nor do they have 
a special tongue. They offer in every 
way of life an example sublime and 
truly admirable. Every region is their 
home, and every home for them is 
passing. They live on earth, but their 
true home is in heaven (PG 2:1173). 

Chrysostom insists that Christians 
must avoid the spirit of castes and 
cannot return to the system of the 


chosen people: In those days they 
were ordered to hate not only impiety 
but also the impious men, in order 
that there be no occasion of friend- 
ship with evil. Now, however, since 
God leads to a higher way of life, 
damnation will not come to us 
through them, but rather salvation 
will come to them through us (PG 
61 :282). 

Chrysostom’s comment on the text 
of Matt. 13:33 deserves notice here: 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven.” This is the very thing that 
makes your force so conspicuous, that 
you mix with the masses and are 
not put to flight. As, therefore, the 
leaven makes the dough rise when it 
comes in contact with it and not 
simply near it, so you must mingle 
with the infidels. If twelve men leav- 
ened the whole world, imagine how 
great is our baseness, for we being 
so many, are not able to effect what 
remains. We ought to be enough for 
ten thousand worlds (PG 58:478- 
79). 

Elsewhere he comments: How 
does it happen that actually all do 
not believe? Because we are at fault. 
It is not only because of miracles that 
the faith spread, but it was also due 
to the testimony of the early Christ- 
ians that many were converted. 
Christ said, “Let your light shine be- 
fore men, that they may glorify your 
father who is in heaven.” Then there 
was one spirit and one heart, and 
they led angelic lives. If this were 
actually realized again, we would 
convert the entire world without 
miracles. . . . The great teachers far 
surpassed the miracles by the ex- 
ample of their lives, in hunger and 
thirst and nakedness. We wish to 
live in great luxury, in leisure and 
license. Not they; rather they cried 
out, “We go hungry and naked; we 
are mistreated, we have no homes, we 
have no security.” One hastened from 
Jerusalem to Illyria, one as far as 
the Indies, and one to another 
part of the globe. Yet we refuse to 
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quit our own land; we look for lux- 
ury and sumptuous houses and an 
abundance of all good things (PG 
61 :52-54). 


The Active Apostolate 


The testimony of one’s life and 
contact with one’s milieu are abso- 
lutely essential, but they are not them- 
selves the function of the apostle. 
When, after the first centuries, the 
laity began to leave the active apos- 
tolate to the clergy, the great doctors 
of the Church began to remind their 
flocks that this was also a duty of 
the laity. St. Augustine clearly states : 
Why do the infidels come to us 
wishing to be Christians, infidels 
whom we have never seen and to 
whom we have never preached? Be- 
cause the whole Church preaches 
Christ and proclaims his justice... . 
You must show men the force of 
Christ on earth by your conversa- 
tion and lead them along the way of 
Christ (PL 37 :1243-44). 

Augustine points out that our lay 
apostolate must enter every phase of 
our contact with men: We ought 
to desire that all our fellow men join 
us in love of God, and aim at this 
in all our relations with them (PL 
34:30). It means little that you 
abstain from evil; it means little that 
you lament over the evil of others, 
unless you do all in your power to 
prevent others from evil. I do not 
say that you should try to prevent 
all from evil. We cannot do this. 
But each can influence his own 
household, his family and friends, his 
servants and clients and lead them 
from their wayward lives. We com- 
mand that you exhort them in the 
name of the Savior to live in peace 
and to permit those holding public 
office to perform their duties peace- 
fully (PL 38 :1392-93). 

Chrysostom too is loud in ex- 
horting his flock to the direct apos- 
tolate: Let us not omit proclaiming 
to the unbelievers the revealed doc- 
trine. Strive with all your ability to 


free them from error and to steep 
them in truth. ... But be careful 
to hold firmly to the doctrine of the 
Church (PG 53 :36f.; 53:73). 

In this age we cannot be content 
to celebrate the success of the apos- 
tolate in the past, but we must follow 
in the footsteps of those who have 
gone before us. 

Ignorance is no excuse for dispens- 
ing ourselves from the obligations 
which we have to our environment. 
Chrysostom pleads: Let us also imi- 
tate Paul and if we cannot convert 
the world in the same measure as 
he, let us put our family, friends, and 
neighbors on the right path. Let no 
one say, “I have no ability. I am but 
an ignorant peasant.” Who was more 
uncultured than Peter? Who was less 
experienced than Paul? But this lack 
of culture and this inexperience con- 
quered thousands of philosophers and 
compelled innumerable orators to si- 
lence with its zeal and the grace of 
God. These are vain excuses. Ignor- 
ance and inexperience do not hinder 
the apostolate, but rather enhance and 


adorn it (PG 60:394). 


Rechristianization 


St. John Chrysostom clearly states 
that a mediocre Christian danger- 
ously compromises the vitality of the 
Church, and although the clergy must 
do all in their power to win these 
lukewarm members back to the splen- 
dor of the Christian ideal, the laity 
cannot fold their arms in the face of 
the problem: It is not only the thief 
who is liable to punishment, but those 
who have the power to prevent evil 
and do not because of sloth and fear. 
Even though the servant kept and 
buried the talent which the master 
had given him, he was punished be- 
cause he did not put it to proper use. 
So will you receive the same punish- 
ment as your brother if you do not 
attempt to win him from his evil ways 
(PG 48 :882). 

In another sermon Chrysostom 
again exhorts his flock to do their 
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part faithfully to rechristianize the 
world, and only after failure to win 
the soul for Christ bring them to 
the priests, who then will try to con- 
vert them with the grace of God 
(PG 48 :927). 


Hope of the Lay Apostle 

Finally Chrysostom encourages all 
the laity to the apostolate, pointing 
out that in this work they realize 
the perfection of their Christian vo- 
cation and the hope of eternal re- 
ward: I demand that you bring back 
your wandering brother to the ways 
of salvation and that you have great 
solicitude for those who are lost... . 
And let no one say, “This is no affair 
of mine. I am satisfied if I can attend 
to what concerns me.” One cannot 
bring to good result his own business, 
if he neglects the love of his neighbor 
and neglects to work for the spiritual 
good of his neighbor. But, if we win 
souls for Christ, what will not be our 
joy, what will not be our reward in 
heaven? Those who give themselves 


to the salvation of others, who preach 
the word of God, who give good 


example, when they see the many 
they have helped to salvation, they 
will be filled with confidence that 
these will be their introduction into 
heaven. Paul writes concerning this, 
“We are your glory and you ours” 
(II Cor. 1:14). When will this be? 
On the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And again Christ enjoins, “Make 
friends with the mammon of iniquity, 
that when you are cast out, they will 
receive you into their eternal abode” 


(Luke 16:9). 


Chrysostom continues: We gain 
much confidence from those who have 
benefited by our help. If such be the 
crown, if such the recompense, such 
the remuneration we are promised for 
mere pecuniary service, it is impos- 
sible that the reward for the service 
of souls be not abundant and wonder- 
ful. Keeping this hope in our hearts, 
let us be filled with zeal and ever 
watchful, not only for the present 
hour, but let us increase the flame 
that now animates us. Go forth and 
bring salvation to the city (PG 48: 
925-26). 


SUCCESS IN CATHOLIC ACTION 


Education for a mature Christian life really means the discovery of 
a person’s true place in the world and in the Church, with the responsi- 
bilities towards God and men which this involves. His activities may well 
be unromantic, even drab, but they will be real, springing from tried 
convictions, from genuine knowledge of himself and of his position in 
society. Catholic Action has thus proved an effective means of adult 
education for many people in our time. But there is a sad lack of suitable 
reading-matter to correspond. Lives of saints and similar writings are still 
marred by distortions and exaggerations, by a false romanticism that may 
well work on the generous enthusiasm of childhood, but which appears 
unreal and even downright silly to a grown man. What we need is books 
where the way to sanctity is shown through simple actions set in real 
situations. The great success of Catholic reform in the sixteenth century 
was largely due to the practical men who opened schools, taught the 
catechism, nursed the sick, founded societies, and had, in short, thoroughly 
realistic aims. 


Yves Congar, O.P., “Moral Dilemmas IV: Spiritual 
Maturity,” Blackfriars, 34(December, 1953), pp. 529-30. 





Is Leucotomy Lawful? 


Francis Cremin 


With increasing frequency, physicians today are treating 
mental disorders with the psychosurgery known as lobotomy or 
leucotomy. In addition to the normal difficulties of judging the 
morality of mutilation in a concrete instance, this operation in- 
volves the further complication of being closely associated with 
the functionings of intellect and will, man’s moral faculties. It is 
important, therefore, to form reliable judgments regarding the 
morality of this type of surgery. The original article appeared in 
The Irish Theological Quarterly, 21(January, 1954), pp. 16-31. 


Leucotomy, or lobotomy, consists 
essentially in a surgical operation 
whereby a cutting is made in the 
white matter or conducting fibers of 
the brain, with some effect upon its 
usual functioning. (In lobectomy or 
topectomy, the operation takes the 
form of removing some of the white 
matter and, in thalamotomy, of cut- 
ting through the frontal portion of 
the thalamus or central exchange of 
the brain.) Its immediate effect is to 
break the link between thought and 
emotions, and thereby reduce the 
emotional tension and eliminate or re- 
lieve mental symptoms associated 
with certain types of mental disorder, 
and thus ultimately restore the patient 
to normal, or nearer normal, men- 
tal health. 


Effects 


The good effect of the operation 
then is the restoration, or improve- 
ment, or preservation of the patient’s 
mental health. Its bad effects are 
chiefly three. 1) Some physical dam- 
age is done to the connecting fibers 
or brain matter by the surgical cut- 
ung or removal. Except that it is 
irreparable, this damage does not ap- 
pear to be serious in itself or physic- 
ally considered, provided the opera- 
tion has been skillfully carried out. 
It may, however, involve some seri- 
ous physical consequences that were 
not intended, in particular, hemor- 


rhage, one or more isolated epilepti- 
form fits, or even death. The danger 
of hemorrhage or death is rather 
slight and the likelihood of fits is not 
very great. 2) The operation in- 
volves some minimum loss of emo- 
tional power and drive and also of 
conative and creative activity, with 
possible or probable deterioration of 
the highest powers of the intellect. 
3) It involves, too, a danger or even 
a high probability of certain changes 
for the worse occurring in the psy- 
chological or psychic personality of 
the patient or in his behavior. 


Personality Changes 

What these personality changes 
may be, or how extensive, in any 
given case, it is difficult to predict. 
In general, however, they may take 
the form of some of the following: a 
little less foresight and concern for 
the future; a tendency to live in the 
present rather than in the past and 
future as well; less initiative and en- 
terprise; less drive or ambition or 
industry ; and especially, less persever- 
ance or concentration and a tendency 
to be less self-critical, less tactful and 
less restrained. 

Since, in judging the morality of 
leucotomy, special attention must be 
paid to these personality changes for 
the worse, a few points should be 
emphasized in regard to them. The 
first is that these changes occur in 
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a mind that is itself already diseased, 
and it is therefore in reference to the 
diseased state of mind that the change 
for the worse must be measured and 
not in reference to the patient’s pre- 
morbid or healthy condition. The sec- 
ond point is that very often these 
changes, which appear only after the 
operation, are not so much a new 
state of mind or psychic personality 
attributable to the operation itself, as 
an expression or reassertion of a pre- 
operative or even pre-morbid men- 
tality or personality; or they may 
even be due to a diseased condition of 
the brain as a whole. In any event, 
even when they are due to the oper- 
ation, it does not appear that they 
involve any essential worsening in 
the patient’s moral standards or re- 
ligious sense, although they may have 
this effect indirectly by liberating 
certain latent inhibitions. 


Morality of Leucotomy 


The personality changes for the 
worse which may occur have led 
some people to believe that this oper- 
ation dehumanizes the patient or re- 
duces him to a merely animal or 
vegetable form of existence and must 
therefore be regarded as intrinsically 
wrong. This, however, is not at all 
established. Hundreds of cases show 
that the operation need not make the 
functioning of the intellect or will 
impossible, nor interfere with any 
essential element of a “human act,” 
thus depriving the patient of his ca- 
pacity for merit or sin. If it should 
have that effect in any given case, it 
would not be justified medically or 
morally. But on principle, the opera- 
tion can be morally lawful and it is 
lawful in any concrete case if a num- 
ber of conditions are fulfilled. 


The complete moral principle may 
be enunciated as follows: Leucotomy 
is lawful if it is employed as a remedy 
for serious mental illness, with the 
consent of the patient, by a skilled 
surgeon, using the least dangerous 


technique of those that are effective, 
provided it is done as a last resort, 
with reasonable hope of success and 
for a proportionate cause, and always 
provided also that sufficient postoper- 
ative treatment is given. 


The numerous conditions attach- 
ing to the principle are partly due to 
the present tentative and experi- 
mental state of psychosurgical knowl- 
edge and practice. Some of them, we 
think, may perhaps be modified later 
on—and especially those requiring 
that the operation be done only as a 
last resort and only as a remedy for 
serious mental illness—according as 
less damaging and more successful 
techniques are perfected, and it be- 
comes possible to predict the effect of 
a particular technique on a particular 
form of mental disorder. 


Conditions Explained 


Something should now be said 
about each of the above conditions in 
turn. (1) A remedy for serious men- 
tal illness. This restricts the lawful 
use of leucotomy to any form of 
chronic mental illness that is per- 
sistently disabling, such as, in certain 
cases, chronic schizophrenia, depres- 
sive psychoses, or obsessional neuro- 
ses. The operation would not be law- 
ful, in the present state of psycho- 
surgical development at all events, if 
illness is only slight or one in spite 
of which the patient can remain a 
useful member of the community. 


(2) With the consent of the patient 
—or very often, since he will be in- 
capable of giving consent, with the 
permission of those legally responsi- 
ble for him, his parents or guardians 
or next of kin. This condition serves 
to emphasize that leucotomy must 
not be made compulsory nor per- 
formed on helpless patients merely 
as an experiment, perhaps by a sur- 
geon anxious to try out personal 
theories or hoping to achieve some 
measure of fame by leaving his name 
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on a particular technique if he should 
happen to strike success. 


(3) By a skilled surgeon. The ne- 
cessity of this requirement is appar- 
ent from the delicate nature of the 
operation and from the uncertainty 
and inherent risk attaching to it, as 
well as from the importance of exact 
calculation and precise execution by 
the surgeon. 


(4) Using the least dangerous tech- 
nique, of those likely to prove effec- 
tive. It may be leucotomy, “open” or 
“blind,” whether unilateral or bilat- 
eral or transorbital; or it may be 
lobectomy or perhaps thalamotomy ; 
or it may be some more recent modi- 
fication of one of these. In deciding 
upon the technique, account must be 
taken of the danger and of the merits 
of it in relation to the particular case. 
This decision is not always easy, in 
view especially of the various and 
sometimes conflicting claims made for 
different techniques by different 
workers in this field. 


(5) As a last resort. Since the 
operation is irreversible and involves 
some danger of serious bad effects, it 
may be recommended by a psychia- 
trist or performed by a neuro-surgeon 
only if all other less drastic effective 
means have failed, or must certainly 
fail, to restore or improve the mental 
health of the patient. Less drastic 
means include psychotherapy and 
electric convulsive therapy, as well as 
other more ordinary forms of treat- 
ment. 

In this connection it must be em- 
phasized that leucotomy is but one 
stage or factor in the complete psy- 
chiatric treatment of the mental 
patient and it may therefore be em- 
ployed only after a careful diagnosis 
is reached, based upon a sufficiently 
long observation of the case. It must 
not be decided upon lightly nor auto- 
matically, as some surgical operations 
may be as a remedy for bodily ail- 
ments. And the specialist must resist 
any temptation to regard leucotomy 


as a deus ex machina or a panacea 
for all mental disorders of whatever 
type or degree. 


(6) With reasonable hope of suc- 
cess and for a proportionate cause. 
In general, leucotomy has a good 
prospect of success in certain cases 
of schizophrenia, depressive psycho- 
ses, and obsessional neuroses. The sta- 
tistics compiled in recent years are 
becoming increasingly favorable since 
Freeman and Watts announced that, 
in round figures, one-third of leu- 
cotomized patients recover, one-third 
improve, and only one-third fail to 
improve. It will be for the specialist 
to say whether the operation has a 
good prospect of success in each par- 
ticular case—whether the risk and 
damage it entails will be justified by 
the benefit it will confer upon the 
patient. The damage should be meas- 
ured not only in itself but also in 
reference to the particular patient 
who suffers it. A loss which might 
be negligible in the generality of pa- 
tients might prove to be very serious 
and undue in a particular case. So, 
the loss of creative ability which is 
likely to result from the operation 
would normally count for little; but 
it might be really serious and pro- 
hibitive for one who is an intellectual 
worker or who lives by his creative 
genius, such as a writer, professor or 
painter. 


(7) Sufficient postoperative treat- 
ment. After the operation, it is of 
vital importance that appropriate 
treatment should be continued for a 
sufficiently long time, by way of occu- 
pational therapy or planned social 
activities or in some other form. This 
is a very important condition and 
must be emphasized in any discussion 
on the morality of leucotomy. The 
condition itself is dictated by the gen- 
eral consideration that leucotomy is 
not of itself a complete cure of the 
patient’s disorder and by the par- 
ticular consideration that recovery 
after the operation may take a very 
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long time, very often as long as two 
or three years or even longer, as ex- 
perience of many cases has proved. 
It is clear then that postoperative 
care and treatment are of the utmost 
importance, with a view to readjust- 
ing and reorganizing the patient’s 
personality, remolding his conduct, 
and rechannelling his intellectual and 
especially his emotional activity. 

In particular, the patient should be 
provided with such form of work or 
occupation as will be likely to stimu- 
late his aptitude and help him towards 
his ultimate recovery. 


Conclusion 
To sum up, the operation of leu- 
cotomy must not be recommended 
by a psychiatrist nor performed by a 
surgeon unless the history of the case, 
as based upon long and careful ob- 


cannot succeed, and that it has a 
prospect of such success as will jus- 
tify the damage and risk which the 
operation entails. Moreover, it must 
not be considered unless it can be 
followed by a sufficiently long course 
of careful postoperative treatment, 
directed towards readjusting the psy- 
chic personality of the patient and 
remolding his conduct and behavior. 


The correct application of this 
moral principle calls for a good deal 
of knowledge, experience, and skill on 
the part of the psychiatrist and sur- 
geon, and for a sound and well-bal- 
anced judgment, a seasoning of pru- 
dence and a fair measure of caution, 
since caution is still the watchword 
of approved psychosurgery in its 
present experimental state. Granted 
these qualities, however, the applica- 


servation of the patient, indicates that 
it has a good prospect of success, 
where psychotherapy and other less 
drastic remedies have failed or clearly 


tion of the principle should not un- 
duly tax the capacity of a competent 
and conscientious psychiatrist or 
surgeon, 


READING THE BIBLE 

The linking of the Scriptures with Christ casts a light on the Church’s 
recommendation to read the Scriptures: familiarity with the Bible is not 
suggested as a spiritual luxury but rather as the normal means for growth 
in Christ. . . . As awareness of how much we need the Body of Christ is 
a sign of spiritual health, so a desire for the Word of God, in the indi- 
vidual Christian and in the community, is a sign of the greater or lesser 
vitality of the faith. 

Let us add to this essential consideration two others, secondary, it is 
true, yet by no means negligible. 

1) Christian life runs the risk of becoming boring in the exact 
measure in which it loses contact with its vital sources—the Bible, the 
Liturgy, the Sacraments, the community. A Christianity divorced from 
vital contact with the Bible, compressed into brief formulas for those in 
a hurry, or handed out in the form of sugar-coated pills for the thin- 
skinned, can inspire only a tepid life. It cannot provide that rich spiritual 
fulness that only divine nourishment can provide... . 

2) Vital contact with Christian sources, especially the Bible, is 
a necessary condition for creating a Christian culture or comprehending 
the monuments of the Christian past. This is true not only of works that 
may properly be called sacred (above all, the Liturgy), but even of works 
of art and literature that have grown in Christian ground. ... (They are 
replete with biblical reminiscences and stamped with a biblical sensi- 
bility that only those well acquainted with the Bible can ever appreciate.) 
One must know the Bible in order to begin to understand Chartres or 
Mt. Saint Michel, Dante or Claudel, Fra Angelico or Rouault. 

By T. G. Chifflot, O.P., “How to Read the 
Bible,” Integrity, 8(February, 1954), pp. 13-14. 





The Greatness and Deficiency 
of Ritual Worship 


Herman Schmidt, S.J. 


In this article Father Schmidt explores the question of ritual 
as found in the liturgy. He shows its basis in human activity and 
explains its nature and capabilities. While pointing out its great- 
ness and achievement, he also points out some of its weaknesses, 
some of the abuses and dangers which come from an imperfect 
understanding of its true purpose. He also points out its relation- 
ship to modern needs and problems. The article appeared origin- 
ally in La Maison-Dieu 35(1053:3), pp. 110-20, under the title 


“Grandeur et misére du rite.” 


If we are to speak of the extremes 
of greatness and deficiency of ritual 
worship, it is very necessary that we 
have a clear idea of what the term 
involves. Even among the better 
works on the subject of the liturgy, 
it is difficult to find a correct and 
clear idea of what ritual worship in- 
volves. For a careful treatment of 
this question, we find that some of 
the precise directions which the en- 
cyclical Mediator Dei gives are most 
illuminating and can be of consider- 
able assistance in getting some clear 
notions on the subject. 


The Rite in Worship 


In the very first part of the en- 
cyclical, in speaking of the nature and 
origin of the liturgy, the Pope says 
that the first duty of man is: “To 
orientate his person and his life 
towards God. ... But man turns 
properly to God when he accepts 
divinely revealed truths with a sub- 
missive mind; when he scrupulously 
obeys divine law, centering in God 
his every act and aspiration; when 
he accords, in short, due worship to 
the one true God by practicing the 
virtue of religion.” Immediately 
after this the Holy Father speaks of 


Editor’s Note: Quotations from the Medi- 
ator Dei are taken from the English 
translation in the Catholic Mind. 


how God established a ritual form 
of worship for the Jewish people and 
how He Himself regulated every 
aspect of this worship: the sacrifices, 
the ceremonies, the priesthood, the 
vestments, everything down to the 
last detail. 

The words of the Holy Father give 
us some precise principles. We see 
that man is a curious mixture of 
matter and spirit, limited yet reaching 
out for that which is unlimited. The 
ascent of man towards God, the 
human worship of the Divine Being, 
is at the same time material and 
spiritual, corporal and psychic, ex- 
terior and interior. To accomplish 
this worship, man has at hand a 
variety of gifts, all of which are 
proper to his nature. These are both 
spiritual and material and are given 
to him by God Himself. As we see 
men going to God, we witness a 
curious reversal of values; the ma- 
terial is made spiritual, and the spiri- 
tual receives a sort of materializa- 
tion. 

Man approaches God by various 
signs, such as prostrations, fasting, 
special garments, a special place and 
building, special pictures and images. 
God, too, uses material means to 
come to man, e.g., the use of bread 
and wine. Man makes use of the gifts 
he has received, gifts which are in- 
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dispensable for his daily life: first, 
gifts of speech, then gestures of body 
that express thought when language 
is no longer capable of conveying his 
full meaning, and finally, those spe- 
cial men who act as man’s representa- 
tives with God. 

Just as in the other aspects of his 
life, such as his family and his work, 
so, too, in his relations with God, 
man has a manner of acting that has 
its own style, its own customs, its 
own social relationships, spheres of 
influence, and points of contact. It is 
in this relation to God that we find 
that vital link which, in its exterior 
form, we call religious ritual. 


Social Aspect 


Since the encyclical, it is almost 
unnecessary to repeat the fact that 
worship is essentially social. The duty 
to worship God binds not only men 
as individuals, “but it also binds the 
whole community of human beings 
grouped together by mutual social 
ties.” Because all members of the 
human race possess the same nature, 
the individual cannot consecrate him- 
self to God completely without in- 
cluding necessarily his social connec- 
tion with the whole of society. All 
human activity is, by its very nature, 
at the same time both social and in- 
dividual. We cannot consider one as- 
pect without considering the other. 

In the Church this social activity 
reaches an even more perfect status. 
The Church is necessarily a union of 
all in and with Christ, and therefore 
all acts of a Christian have a social 
aspect. The emphasis on the liturgical 
community is characteristic of the 
liturgical movement, so much so that 
some of the promotors of liturgical 
ideas exaggerated this idea to such 
an extent that they had to be cor- 
rected. The encyclical had to come to 
the defense of personal devotion. This 
was because some had failed to keep 
in mind an important distinction and 
regarded as identical the notions of 
social and community. This is not 


correct. To speak of the social aspects 
of ritual is not the same as to speak 
of their communal aspects. All the 
rites of the Church are social, at 
least in the sense that they are cere- 
monies and actions established in and 
for a society, and they attest mem- 
bership in a society. But when one 
speaks of a rite that is communal, 
then one wishes to include much more 
in that term, for a communal rite is 
one that is social in its very accom: 
plishment, one that is carried out by 
the actual co-operation of many per- 
sons all acting together. 

When the liturgical promoters 
emphasize the communal aspects of 
worship, they have no right to deny 
any social character to individual 
personal acts of worship. But they 
are correct in emphasizing the fact 
that liturgical acts, considered as a 
whole, have a communal aspect and 
demand in consequence that those 
who participate in such acts have a 
common contact and one common 
prayer. At Mass Christians are not 
just a society, but they form a com- 
munity, and a certain definite com- 
munity, made up of a certain limited 
group, such as a parish. There is a 
real common bond between the faith- 
ful present and the priest who cele- 
brates, and both should be conscious 
of their mutual connection. 

A common rite is good when all 
those assisting perform it together, 
but if only a small part of the congre- 
gation gives its active assistance, then 
there is a certain deficiency in the 
rite. Something is lacking if all do 
not do their proper part. 


Unity of the Faithful 

For any society, the community is 
indispensable. The ecclesiastical so- 
ciety also demands the community of 
the faithful. The social life of the 
Church needs to have social action 
even in its very activity, and this 
must be realized by the actual con- 
course of many persons. The com- 
monly performed rites of the Church 
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arouse and manifest the actual social 
unity of the faithful. 


A religious rite is the combination 
of movements, sounds, and words, 
which form a frame in which the 
communal religious action can be ac- 
complished. Because human worship 
is not just a juxtaposition of indi- 
vidual acts, by its very nature it 
demands a previously arranged struc- 
ture. To commit oneself to a common 
action, when one has no idea of what 
is to be done, is an impossibility. 

Therefore, there is need of prepar- 
ation and training. A good ceremony 
demands previously the study of ru- 
brics on the part of the ministers, 
the training of the children for the 
choir, and the collective practice of 
the faithful. Ritual includes not only 
this technical element, an element on 
which much of the success or failure 
of the rite depends, but it includes 
also other elements which touch di- 
rectly on the religious aspect of rites. 


Element of Repetition 


In all ritual acts we find a ten- 
dency in man to repeat his acts in 
order to recover the accompanying 
sentiment previously experienced. He 
returns to that same act in order to 
experience again the same impression 
and to prolong it. It is the same with 
those acts which produce a religious 
sentiment; they need to be repeated 
if they are to achieve their full effect. 
Speaking from a psychological point 
of view, ritual tends to produce in a 
united community the return of cer- 
tain religious emotions and _ this 
through the medium of appropriate 
sounds, words, and gestures. 


Man needs to be gradually trans- 
ferred from the materialistic atmos- 
phere in which he is immersed to a 
religious milieu. And he must be 
made to feel at home in this new 
position. It is necessary for him to 
abandon his reserve, to follow the 
course of the action, to throw him- 
self into the mood and the move- 


ments, in order to discover what the 
rite has to offer. A rite simply can- 
not be understood without one’s 
taking part in it. 


In ritual there seems to come a 
time when the manner in which it is 
performed is more important than 
the words. The whole force of the 
liturgy does not consist in the mere 
understanding of the ceremony and 
the words, though that understanding 
needs more emphasis. If this were 
true, then one would be expected to 
comprehend every word of the 
Psalms during their choral recitation, 
a task which is psychologically im- 
possible. Rather one receives from 
the words the ideas which permeate 
the rite and through which the Holy 
Spirit operates in each soul. That is 
why an explanation given at Mass 
should not be too forma! and com- 
plicated. Rather it should be brief. 
There is a certain measure and 
rhythm which needs to be guarded 
in every rite. An inconsiderate word 
of direction or explanation can often 
break suddenly the mood of the entire 
community caught up in prayer. 


A man who accustoms himself to 
ritual worship will end up loving it. 
He familiarizes himself with the 
movements, the sounds, the words; 
while he is under their influence he 
is elevated to God. But if, by chance, 
he comes upon something that is new 
and for which he is unprepared, then 
he is ill at ease and departs unsatis- 
fied. That is why the Church, a pru- 
dent mother, hesitates to put in a 
new liturgical reform, perfect though 
it may be technically, for fear that 
she might destroy the accustomed 
pattern of the faithful. Only if there 
is no practical effect as a result of 
the old rite, does she think it judi- 
cious to change. This was her way 
of acting in regard to the Easter 
Vigil, which no longer had any 
meaning to the great part of the 
laity. That, too, is why she speaks 
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out so strongly against those who try 
to change the rites on their own. 

Ritual not only promotes the re- 
turn of religious enthusiasm among 
the faithful, but it also gives men 
the courage to persevere in good 
when the fervor of devotion is gone. 
Social activity and its communal con- 
nections sustain our zeal against the 
drag of inconsistency. 


Stylized Religious Emotion 

Spontaneous cries of emotion, of 
joy and jubilation, tears and laments 
of repentance are among the most 
primitive and natural manifestations 
of the human heart. We recognize 
these reactions as among the most 
precious and fundamental of true re- 
ligious feeling. As they are repeated 
and come to be links in the chain of 
religious conduct, they are solidified 
as rites. However, as these actions 
become older, they tend to lose their 
spontaneity, and often the state of soul 
of the individual performing them 
does not correspond with their ve- 
hemence of expression. But this is 
not the fault of the rite itself. 

At first there were in the com- 
munity a number of the faithful 
whose sentiments corresponded ex- 
actly with the intensity of the rite. 
But as time went on, enthusiasm 
waned, and there was a dichotomy 
between the state of soul of the indi- 
vidual worshippers and the objective 
expression carried out. But since 
ritual acts are not just acts of indi- 
viduals, but are rather the acts of 
the society at prayer in union with 
its founder, there 1s need for an out- 
side authority to determine these acts 
in order that ritual might keep its 
objective reality. The ritual, there- 
fore, imposes on the whole community 
gestures and words which but rarely 
correspond to one’s present feelings. 

Nothing so quickly loses its free- 
dom and vitality as daily repeated 
acts, and especially is this true of 
ritual. Modern man lacks the mobility 
and freedom of expression that prim- 


itive man possessed. This lack of 
freedom and spontaneity in modern 
man explains why he is not at home 
in religious rites, and why present 
religious rites are so seemingly 
strange and complicated. 

In establishing the right conditions 
for ritual worship, there are serious 
dangers to be avoided. These dangers 
account for some of the deficiency in 
this matter. Because ritual is a com- 
plex structure of religious reaction, 
built up over the centuries, it has a 
tendency to establish itself as abso- 
lute master of all religious feeling. To 
those who fail to understand the pur- 
pose of rubrics, they seem to be ty- 
rannical. Since the ritual is a way for 
man to go to God, it must be re- 
garded as a means not an end. When 
the rites are regarded as ends in 
themselves, then the whole liturgy 
becomes nothing but a mechanical 
process. This results in two very dif- 
ferent problems which face ritual. 


Rubricism and Formalism 


Ritual always acts in a conserva- 
tive fashion. It is par excellence the 
guardian of tradition, and the prin- 
cipal means by which the historic 
aspect of worship safeguards and per- 
petuates itself. From its conservative 
influence new religious ideas can be 
judged. This traditional element of 
ritual brings with it the very real 
danger of overemphasis and exagger- 
ation. When one fails to distinguish 
between what is essential and what 
is accidental in ritual, or when one 
fails to understand rites in their his- 
torical and traditional context, then 
one does not understand their correct 
place and purpose, and one overem- 
phasizes rites to the detriment of the 
essential worship. Ritual then dom- 
inates worship instead of serving it. 
And when ceremonial gets lost in all 
sorts of detailed subtleties, then you 
have rubricism at its worst. Its thesis 
is that the technical perfection of the 
ceremonial action is of the highest 
importance and that the traditional 
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formulas enjoy, even to the last detail, 
an absolute authority. Rubricism 
lacks a sense of proportion and is in 
direct conflict with the spirit and 
purpose of the liturgy. It is based on 
a false idea of worship and ritual. 


On the other hand, the formalist 
lacks even this regard for rites. He 
reduces the whole idea of ceremonial 
to a mere mechanical performance of 
successive acts. The exterior execu- 
tion of prescribed gestures, the “as- 
sistance” at ceremonies, the recitation 
of traditional words, these are the 
necessary parts of a rigorous accom- 
plishment of religious duty. The ex- 
treme formalist is a “practical” man, 
who recognizes his religious obliga- 
tions, but accomplishes them with 
little effort and freshness. He is not 
in contact with the things which he 
handles. 


For example, if he is a priest, his 
reading of the Breviary is nothing 
but the reading, at odd times and 
places, of the prescribed words, which 


seldom reach the level of prayer. In 
his parish he is concerned with the 
orderly succession of Masses, but he 
does not bother about the interior 
dispositions of the faithful. His ad- 
ministrations of the sacraments are 


efficient and correct, but without 
feeling on his part, and without 
meaning to the recipients or the spec- 
tators. Formalism is the greatest 
danger of any function; the sacer- 
dotal function is not exempt. 


Reactions 


In opposing these two evils of 
danger of going to excess. First, one 
could conceive a terrible aversion for 
the whole idea of rites and consider 
them as of little importance and even 
somewhat superfluous. Such a judg- 
ment would be wrong because it is 
based on a false theory of spirituality 
and a wrong understanding of the 
place of ceremonies. Mediator Dei 
shows that such a theory is wrong 
for it states simply that: “It is an 


error, consequently, and a mistake 
to think of the sacred liturgy as 
merely the outward or visible part 
of divine worship or as ornamental 
ceremonial. No less erroneous is the 
notion that it consists solely in a 
list of laws and prescriptions accord- 
ing to which the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy orders the sacred rites to be 
performed.” 


Another error is to despise the tra- 
ditional ceremonial and to improvise 
new rites. In our day many have 
tried this, inspired by a zeal that was 
more ardent than prudent. Basing 
their reforms on modern life, they 
have devised new formulas with great 
promise of success. But they failed. 
They tried to reject the traditional 
elements of the Church’s worship, 
and in doing so they rejected those 
profoundly human elements which 
are the fruit of centuries. Their re- 
forms proved to be superficial. More- 
over, they have caused serious 
trouble; for, by their reforms, they 
have cut off the faithful involved 
from the ecclesiastical society. They 
are justly reprimanded by the encyc- 
lical. 


Modern Tendency 


Our age with its great freedom of 
action in social relationships and its 
tendency to break free from custom- 
ary ways of acting does not fall very 
easily into exaggerated rubricism. 
Rather there is a tendency to deal 
lightly with the rubrics. More than 
ever is it necesary to insist on proper 
preparation for the liturgical offices 
if they are to be carried out with 
care and respect. In our efforts, too, 
to popularize, we must beware of the 
tendency to coarsen or cheapen the 
sacred ceremonies. Young clerics, ac- 
cording to the encyclical, are to be 
trained in the rites of the Church, 
not merely for aesthetical or practical 
reasons, “but especially to lead them 
to the closest union with Christ the 
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Priest, so that they may become holy 
ministers of society.” 


It is chiefly among the young that 
we must be zealous, in order to bring 
them to understand the worship of 
the Church. This will not be easy. 
How many times have we noticed 
that children find in the sacred cere- 
monies actions which seem to them, 
because of their lack of understand- 
ing, actions that are absurd and that 
provoke laughter. The prostrations of 
Holy Week, the kiss of peace, the 
various comings and goings, the 
numerous bows and gestures—all of 
these are quite incomprehensible. 
That which is of great value and 
significance to one who has pene- 
trated the mystery of the liturgy is 
often very strange even to good 
Christians. 


How to propose the whole idea of 
ritual to young people is a question 
that every teacher must face. A 
Dutch priest, who met the problem 


when assigned to teach a class of 
high school girls about the liturgy, 
has brought out some interesting 
facts. He found that their failure to 
understand the mystery of ritual was 
due to the fact that they were chil- 
dren of a mechanical age and, as a 
result, could not grasp the notion of 
symbols. They could not think in 
terms of symbols. They had been 
trained in a materialistic, technical 
system of thought which knows no 
other way of thinking than that ex- 
emplified by the idea of cause and 
effect, fact and hypothesis. He found 
that the symbols and signs that the 
Church uses were utterly mysterious 
to these girls. He was forced to con- 
tent himself with giving the girls a 
surface knowledge of the history and 
construction of the liturgy. Even 
though such knowledge was useful 
and even necessary, in itself it could 
not produce a real understanding of 
the heart of the liturgy. Only a 
return to a way oi thinking more 


natural to the liturgy would ac- 
complish that. 

The ritual is a fabric woven to- 
gether of words, sounds, gestures, 
rhythms, and actions. Through its 
medium, man, in his approach to 
God, gives expression to his entire 
being, intellectual, physical, and emo- 
tional. The use of symbols and images 
is demanded by the nature of man, 
because in his thought and feeling 
man is closely bound up with the 
material and physical world in which 
he lives. In his approach to God, 
there is no need for man to deny 
that part of him which is material. 
Such an effort is a waste of spiritual 
effort. Rather, by using these forces, 
he gives a definite and concrete form 
to his worship of God. It is true that 
faith supplies for the defects of the 
senses, but it is also true that the 
senses can help by bringing that 
which faith teaches us closer to our 
consciousness. 


Symbolism 

The grandeur of ritual holds for us 
an extraordinary symbolic force. It 
makes the imperceptible tangible. It 
clothes the ineffable in words. It is a 
means by which we may be with 
God and enjoy His nearness. But al- 
lied with this grandeur, is one of the 
disappointments of ritual worship. In 
the deeply religious emotion produced 
among men by ritual, there is an ele- 
ment of dissatisfaction ; for the ritual, 
instead of giving us God Himself, 
gives us only a shadow of God. 
When man finds that the grandeur 
and the glory of ritual is not God, 
he is frustrated. He is disappointed 
when he must withdraw from the 
fleeting glimpse of the glory of God 
and His Life back into the plainness 
and misery of earthly life. The mag- 
nificent poetry and sublime music 
open up a world of goodness and 
sanctity, a world in which we forget 
our sinful tendencies, but soon 
enough the prosaic truth of our daily 
lives forces itself on our minds. 
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Like a cruel magician, the liturgy 
shows us God, and as we advance we 
find that there is nothing for us to 
grasp. Certainlt, this is why so many 
banish a liturgizally centered spiritu- 
ality from their lives. But in so doing 
they are wrong; they have not gone 
far enough. The purpose of the 
liturgy is to draw us closer to God, 
and this it does, not by making God 
material, but by making us spiritual. 
Ritual shows us at every turn that 
we can never reach God on our own 
plane even by our best efforts. But, 
gradually, by reflecting the divine 
before our eyes in the familiar form 
of tangible objects, images, thoughts, 
and sentiments, the ritual tries to free 
us from earthly attachments and lead 
us to God. It is in that very im- 
potence to reach God, which the 
ritual shows, that ritual exercises its 
function of exciting in the community 
the superhuman desire for the im- 
mediate action of God in the soul. 
When the pure desire of God is liv- 
ing in the souls of the community, 
then the ritual withdraws. It has ac- 
complished its purpose and God has 
taken the initiative. The very incom- 
pleteness of ritual is ultimately one 
of its chief glories. 


Sacramental Rites 


In Christian worship, the ritual 
does not stop at this desire for the 
immediate action of God in the soul. 
For God does act in the liturgy 
directly and personally. In worship 
He makes man share in His own 
Divine Life. In the religious ritual of 
the Church, He Himself has estab- 
lished seven rites which we call sac- 
raments, because they do not just 
signify or make us desire the divine 
action, but they actually make the 
divine action operative. 


It is striking that when God chose 
to tie His activity to a rite, He did 
not choose the most magnificent rite 
that man was able to conceive. Rather 
he selected very simple and easily 


understood rites: water to signify re- 
generation, bread and wine to show 
divine nourishment. It is this very 
simplicity of human elements that He 
has placed in such dazzling light. 


From a human point of view, man 
is very active in the administration 
and the action of the sacraments. To 
him it is given to accomplish the 
most magnificent feats. He puts his 
hand, his tongue, and his goods to 
the service of the direct action of 
God. But from the point of view of 
God, everything seems to be done by 
God Himself. It is He who does 
everything, for all initiative is from 
Him, and man is only His minister 
and instrument. We must never for- 
get that in baptism it is God who 
gives life, that in the Eucharist, it 
is God who effects the change in the 
bread and wine. 

The ceremonial with which the 
Church surrounds these sacramental 
rites does not merely excite man to 
desire the paternal embrace of God. 
It also disposes him to receive re- 
ligiously these very precious gifts of 
God. The ritual makes the Sacrifice 
and the sacraments shine with a 
bright luster in the eyes of men. 
These human elements, says the en- 
cyclical, testify to the continuing life 
of the Church through the ages. 
They express the sacred colloquy that 
has taken place in the course of time 
between the Church and her divine 
Spouse, so that they profess the faith 
of the Church as well as her undy- 
ing love. Moreover, they show her 
wise pedagogy for stimulating and 
increasing daily in the faithful the 
sense of Christ. 


Precisely because the liturgical 
ritual excites and augments in the 
faithful the sense of Christ, ritual 
must come to be esteemed. Some of 
the efficacy of the sacraments flows 
over into the entire ritual and en- 
riches it. For these rites are the rites 
of the Church, which is itself the 
great sacrament. 





ne FE nchnsisl asa Whemorial 


J. A. Jungmann, S.J., Das Gedéichtnis des Herrn in der Eucharistia,” 
Theologische Quartalschrift, (1953:4), pp. 385-99. 


When Christ celebrated the first Mass 
He said: “Do this in memory of me.” This 
commemorative character represents a bas- 
ically essential feature of the Christian 
celebration of the Eucharist. It was a mat- 
ter of fact in ancien* Catholic tradition 
which Father Jungmann first realized when 
he began to study the history of the teach- 
ing on the Mass. 

Until the Council of Trent all of the 
important material was so presented that 
there was a clear distinction between the 
Mass as the remembrance, the memorial 
of the passion, and the Mass as a sacrifice. 
Of course, most of the pertinent expres- 
sions of ancient times (in sermons, letters, 
polemic and liturgical writings) are unsys- 
tematic. But the great variety of material 
can be best arranged under these two main 
points: memorial and sacrifice. 

This twofold aspect of the Mass is not 
as familiar to us today. Since the sixteenth 
century the rejection of the sacrificial 
character of the Mass by the Reformers 
has caused us to concentrate our attention 
upon the flank that was most attacked. 
The sacrificial character of the Mass was 
threatened. It must, therefore, be explained 
and defended. 

The objection of the Reformers about 
one sacrifice (according to Heb. 9:12) 
must be solved. It had to be made clear 
that the one sacrifice which Christ offered 
on the Cross is, in a new way, also offered 
in the Mass. 


A Relative Sacrifice 


For this purpose the Council of Trent 
fashioned the classical formula: “The same 
victim, the same priest, only the manner 
of offering is different.” The idea of the 
memorial is not thereby denied, nor in 
subsequent years was it forgotten. But it 
took on a new expression. Post-Tridentine 
theology developed the notion of the rela- 
tive sacrifice and thereby formulated into 
a single, tightly compressed notion the 
entire content of the Mass: the Mass is 
not an absolute sacrifice which stands 
alone, but a sacrifice which looks back to 
the sacrifice of the Cross, forms a unity 
with it, and recalls it to memory. In this 
way the idea of a memorial is not lacking, 
but it is restricted to the sacrifice of the 
past: the present sacrifice is the memorial 
of the past sacrifice. 

This development was not necessarily a 
limitation of the idea. It all depends upon 
the view taken of the redemptive sacrifice : 
if one adds the visible acceptance of the 


sacrifice of Christ, which came to pass 
through the fact that the Father raised 
Him up from the dead and took Him up 
to heaven, then the whole work of redemp- 
tion is included. Of course, if we interro- 
gate our own understanding of this concept 
and the average preaching on the subject, 
then we must confess that generally we do 
not find much evidence of memorial of 
such breadth and scope. The Sacrifice of 
the Mass is the re-presenting of the sacri- 
fice which the Lord offered on the cross, 
of His suffering and death—our thoughts 
generally stop here. A certain impoverish- 
ment, therefore, must be admitted; fresh 
consideration of the subject is in order. 


Subjective Remembrance 


First we have the command of the Lord: 
“Do this in memory of me.” By this is 
meant that the sacrifice itself in its objec- 
tive accomplishment is a memorial, a re- 
membering, a making-the-redemption-pres- 
ent. But it is also not merely an objective 
representing. The celebration must be ful- 
filled in a human, personal manner; the 
objective event of worship should find its 
echo in the souls of those who participate. 
To the objective commemoration there 
should correspond a _ subjective remem- 
brance. And so St. Paul says: “As often 
as you do this, you proclaim the death of 
the Lord” (I Cor. 11:25). 


After Father Jungmann shows how this 
idea dominated the early Church, how in 
the actual Christian liturgy the subjective 
remembrance of the Church was prevalent, 
he points out how in our own present-day 
liturgy this memorial of the Lord is still 
preserved, however little notice we may 
actually give to it. 


Today we have in the Catholic Church 
a hopeful movement towards a renovation 
of the liturgy, which has received signifi- 
cant appraisal through the instructions of 
Church authorities. One important task 
which lies ahead is that of recovering the 
meaning of the offering of the Holy Sacri- 
fice from that isolation into which it 
lapsed during the controversies of the six- 
teenth century. It is not merely that the 
offering of Golgatha is renewed; it is a 
sacrifice of worship by which Christ now 
places His offering in the midst of His 
faithful, His Church, and the Church offers 
it with Him. But the Church must carry 
out this offering as memorial of the Lord, 
true to the command: “Do this in memory 
of me!” 





Contemplative in Action 


Emerich Coreth, S.J. 


Jerome Nadal, one of the early Jesuit priests, was officially 
appointed by St. Ignatius, founder of the Society of Jesus, to 
travel to the provinces of the new Order to explain its Consti- 
tutions to the members. In a letter which is printed in the Monu- 
menta Historica Societatis Jesu, Vol. IV, pp. 651 ff., Nadal 
explains the place of contemplation and action in the new Order. 
This notion is analyzed in an article which appeared under the 
title, “In Actione Contemplativus,”’ in Zeitschrift fiir Katholische 


Theologie 76(1954:1), pp. 55-82. 


The formula of Jerome Nadal, con- 
templative in action, is the classical 
expression of the Ignatian ideal of 
perfection. But it is valid for every 
Christian life which seeks its perfec- 
tion amid the difficulties of external 
work rather than in the quiet of con- 
templation. I would like to investi- 
gate the historical meanings and 
changes of meanings of the notions of 
action and contemplation, and with 
this analysis as a tool determine the 


philosophical and theological meaning 
of the formula. 


The Greeks 


The opposition between action and 
contemplation «nd the superiority of 
contemplation over action stems from 
Greek philosophy. Plato laid the foun- 
dations for the evaluation of action 
and contemplation by his sharp dual- 
ism between the realm of unreal ap- 
pearances of sensible things and the 
realm of truly existing, universal and 
necessary essences. For the dualism 
of action and contemplation conforms 
to this harsh dualism of the Platonic 
world. Throughout the centuries this 
evaluation has become deeply woven 
into Christian thought and the meta- 
physical roots of Platonic dualism 
have forced upon it a heavy burden. 

Although Aristotle mitigated this 
dualism by locating the essences of 
things within the things themselves as 
intrinsic forms, nevertheless he re- 
mained basically dependent upon the 


Platonic dualism between matter and 
spirit. For if the universal forms are 
limited by the eternal uncreated prin- 
ciple of prime matter, a reality intrin- 
sically estranged from God, then the 
material universe stands in opposi- 
tion to the being of God. Hence for 
Aristotle human perfection is con- 
cerned only with intellectual knowl- 
edge of universal and necessary truths. 


Plotinus 


Plotinus proposed to overcome the 
Platonic-Aristotelian dualism by con- 
ceiving the divine One as the primary 
source of all being, matter included. 
But although matter depends upon 
the divine emanation like all being, it 
is the principle of all defectiveness and 
imperfection and evil. And so man’s 
spiritual ascent consists in a gradual 
dematerialization and spiritualization ; 
perfection still consists in an enig- 
matic intellectual “knowledge which 
no longer knows anything,” a be- 
numbing and blinding of the human 
faculties. 


Patristics 


In the evaluation of action and con- 
templation the fathers followed the 
Greek pattern, but they did not pass 
it on unchanged. Action no longer 
means external activity but moral and 
ascetical striving, the struggle for vir- 
tue. This is the necessary prerequi- 
site for contemplation which is the 
union of the soul with God. This is 
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the true essence of Christian perfec- 
tion. This is “religious contempla- 
tion” —as distinguished from specu- 
lative contemplation—but it too takes 
on a predominately intellectual aspect. 
The contemplative search for God is 
achieved in an intellectual ascent ac- 
cording to the Platonic and Neopla- 
tonic pattern by which the spirit 
ascends from the knowledge of the 
world to its divine principle and at- 
tains its summit in a mystical union 
with God. 

With Augustine, for example, per- 
fection consists in the contemplation 
of God, true wisdom—sapientia, as 
opposed to scientia, knowledge of cre- 
ated reality. All ascetical practices he 
subordinates to this end. And al- 
though Gregory the Great seems to 
prize an apostolic life above a purely 
contemplative life, still the practical 
exercise of virtue is the necessary pre- 
requisite for contemplation, in which 
essentially consists the highest per- 
fection. 


With Benedict the contemplative 
life received a definite reaccentuation 
within the monasteries, where the in- 
dividual as such recedes and is re- 
placed by the praying community. 
The idea of the apostolate gets no rec- 
ognition. To be sure, the monasteries 
even before Benedict were engaged in 
apostolic activity, but this was done 
independently of the theoretical foun- 
dations of monasticism. The attempt 
to fit positive apostolic activity into 
the theology of Christian perfection 
has not yet succeeded and cannot suc- 
ceed as long as the Platonic-Neopla- 
tonic ideal even theoretically holds 
sway. 

Scholastics 

The Greek and patristic traditions 
live on in the scholastic theology of 
the Middle Ages. This is manifest 
even in St. Thomas Aquinas, whose 
doctrine alone we will briefly sketch 
for our discussion. 


Thomas divides human life into 
contemplative and active, correspond- 


ing to his division of speculative and 
practical intellect. Active life is or- 
dered not exclusively, but principally 
to external activity. The practice of 
the moral virtues belongs here. In his 
notion of action he has united the an- 
cient Greek and patristic ideals : action 
is not only external activity in gen- 
eral, but moral activity as well. Con- 
templative life is principally ordered 
to the understanding of truth, espe- 
cially divine truth. 


At first glance these definitions 
seem quite clear. That they are not, 
soon becomes obvious. Thomas’s main 
theme is this : “Contemplative life, ab- 
solutely considered, is better than 
active.” If this is understood in virtue 
of the notions defined above, it is ab- 
solutely unacceptable. For the cefini- 
tion understands contemplation ac- 
cording to the Greek ideal. Since in- 
tellectual understanding as such, how- 
ever, is not superior to every kind of 
external action, surely it must not be 
evaluated above moral activity. On 
the contrary, knowledge as such is 
ethically unrelated to perfection. 
Moral worth, if it is constituted by a 
free, personal act, resides essentially 
in the will. And so Christian perfec- 
tion does not mean perfection of the 
understanding, but perfection of love. 
Knowledge can and should lead to a 
greater love of God; but it is only the 
preparation for perfection and does 
not lead to it of its own intrinsic ne- 
cessity. It is even possible for one to 
devote himself to the highest object 
of knowledge, the deposit of revela- 
tion, without any personal self-sur- 
render to that knowledge, without 
faith and love, and so without any 
moral and supernatural merit. If, ac- 
cordingly, there is any true meaning 
in the words “contemplative life, ab- 
solutely considered, is better than 
active,” it must be upon the supposi- 
tion that contemplative life is under- 
stood not in the intellectual sense 
alone, but is a religious contemplation 
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concerned with personal acts of faith 
and love. 


Now, although this is obviously 
what St. Thomas intended, actually 
he did not make the distinction. He 
arrived at the evaluation of contem- 
plation from its intellectual element 
alone. This is obvious from the fund- 
amental proof, which he borrows 
from Aristotle, that the intellect is 
the most noble and essentially char- 
acteristic faculty of man, and hence 
intellection is the highest possible 
human activity. This is Greek, not 
Christian thought. It stems directly 
from the ancient spiritualism and in- 
tellectualism. The peculiarly Chris- 
tian notion that perfection consists 
in love has not yet come to full ma- 
turity. Surely Thomas was aware of 
this and sought to fit it into his 
thought. He sees love as the begin- 
ning and end of the contemplative 
life, inasmuch as it both incites us to 
the knowledge and contemplation of 
God and is in turn the goal and fruit 
of contemplative union. Moreover, 
contemplative life is “directly and im- 
mediately” ordered to the love of 
God, while active life is ordered to 
the love of the neighbor. And be- 
cause the love of God is higher than 
the love of the neighbor, it is also 
more meritorious. Yet these notions 
of action and contemplation remain 
indefinite, for no one had succeeded 
as yet in breaking up the narrow 
intellectualism stemming from Plato. 


The fact that Thomas held the 
mixed life as the highest form of 
life, preferring it to the purely con- 
templative, does not change at all 
the basic superiority of the contem- 
plative over the active life. For an 
apostolic life which “is derived from 
fulness of contemplation” belongs in 
the realm of contemplative life, but 
rises above pure contemplation inas- 
much as others are given to share 
in the overflowing fullness of one’s 
own light. “Just as it is better to 
illuminate than merely to shine, so 


to pass on what one has contemplated 
(contemplata alus tradere) is better 
than merely to contemplate.” The 
active-apostolic life is thus appraised 
from its contemplative element and 
not from the intrinsic worth of the 
apostolic work itself. 


Ignatius 


Ignatian spirituality is essentially 
different from this, and we must not 
understand the words of Nadal, 
“contemplative in action,” apart from 
it. In the type of life which Ignatius 
gave to the Society of Jesus, the con- 
templative element is ordered to the 
active-apostolic life: perfection is to 
be realized in the perfection of action 
guided and impregnated with love. 


In the Formula of the Institute 
where the structure of the new Order 
is discernible, there is no mention of 
contemplation, the heretofore recog- 
nized goal of one striving for perfec- 
tion. There is only the mention of 
action for the glory of God. The two- 
fold end of the Society as given in 
the General Examen, salvation and 
perfection of one’s own soul and the 
salvation and perfection oi the neigh- 
bor, would seem at first glance to be 
related to the dualism of contempla- 
tion and action. But the idea is no 
longer that perfection be achieved in 
the quiet of contemplation and then 
others share in the overflow of light 
and grace—in the Thomistic sense of 
contemplata aliis tradere—but rather 
both should penetrate one another to 
perfect unity so that apostolic work 
is the form-principle of the life of the 
Order, and hence the form-principle 
of its striving for perfection. 


Nor do we find in the Constitu- 
tions the historic twin notions actio 
and contemplatio. The twin ideas 
oratio-actio and interiora-exteriora 
come closest to the idea behind actio- 
contemplatio. In outlining the ideal 
of the Jesuit, Ignatius demands that 
he be “most intimately united (quam 
maxime conjunctus et familiaris) 
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with God our Lord, as well in prayer 
as in all his actions.” Thus the dual- 
ism of oratio-actio is drawn into an 
ordered unity, and its apparent oppo- 
sition is united into a third element: 
union and intimacy with God—con- 
junctio et familiaritas cum Deo, or as 
Ignatius says elsewhere, unio cum 
Deo. Now, if we understand oratio 
as actual prayer, this third, unio cum 
Deo, stands out as something entirely 
different from it, which is not limited 
to formal prayer, but designates both 
action and contemplation in the same 
way. 

So the dualism interiora-exteriora 
is to be understood not simply in the 
sense of contemplatio-actio, but in the 
sense of unio cum Deo-actio. Ignatius 
speaks of this in the tenth part of 
the Constitutions: “Those means 
which unite the instrument with God 
and dispose it to be properly directed 
by the divine hand are more effica- 
cious than those which dispose it 
towards men . . . For they are the 
interior things from which force must 
flow to the exterior for the end pro- 
posed to us.” A life of explicit prayer 
is necessary, but it is no longer the 
highest end of a contemplative life; 
it is rather exercitium, the exercise of 
that conviction and disposition which 
is not limited to the time of prayer, 
but fills up the whole active life. And 
because it is not an end in itself but 
“exercise,” and so—properly under- 
stood—a “means” to an end, it is 
limited by this end: action performed 


with a pure intention of the love of 
God. 


From this it is clear that perfection 
is determined by the love-inspired 
execution of all our actions in God. 
Ignatius places perfection no longer 
in a contemplative element, not even 
in religious contemplation, if by this 
is meant formal prayer, contempla- 
tion and other “exercises,” but essen- 
tially in the perfection of action which 
is undertaken purely for the sake of 
God, directed to Him and fulfilled in 


Him. Ignatian asceticism is an asceti- 
cism of action. All contemplation has 
a necessary service to perform: con- 
tinually to supply the active life with 
new religious energy so that from 
this “interior” the “exterior” of ac- 
tion may be filled up with the pure 
love of God and elevated to a con- 
tinual unio cum Deo. 


Suarez 


Although Ignatius himself did not 
take over the traditional notions actio- 
contemplatio, Suarez seeks to deter- 
mine whether the Society of Jesus 
is an active or contemplative Order. 
Admitting that neither extreme is 
ever exclusively realized, he lays 
down the principle that the peculiar 
structure of an Order is manifest 
when the principal, dominating end 
of its entire form of life is discovered. 
He then argues that the Society of 
Jesus is a mixed Order, since it 
united both ends, action and contem- 
plation, intending both together in 
themselves ; both stand together as of 
equal value, neither element ulti- 
mately being ordered to the other. He 
offers as proof the twofold end of the 
Order. 


But this can be doubted. Surely, 
according to Ignatius, perfection is 
to be attained in apostolic action and 
not in the quiet of contemplation, for 
action itself is extolled as the form- 
principle of self-sanctification, just as 
necessary as formal prayer, contem- 
plation and the “exercises.” Suarez 
interprets the Ignatian contemplatio 
in actione according to the Thomistic 
contemplata aliis tradere. The new 
specifically Ignatian idea is not pro- 
posed in its purity: through a com- 
plete renunciation of a contemplative 
life, God can be found and loved in 
activity itself; amid the active en- 
counter with men and the things of 
the world, an order of life of com- 
plete surrender to God can be lived. 
Striving for perfection, therefore, 
must not be accomplished independ- 
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ently of and apart from this external 
activity—as it were in another room 
apart—until one may dare to share 
with others the overflow of his own 
light and grace; rather it is to be 
accomplished in the midst of action 
itself which is performed for the 
honor of God and the salvation of 
the neighbor, and so for the love of 
God and the love of the neighbor. 


It is not a question of the ultimate 
end, since both forms of life, as def- 
inite ways of perfection, seek a com- 
mon ultimate end. The question 
rather is whether perfection is to be 
strived for per se in apostolic activity, 
and contemplation exercised only in 
so far as it is necessary—as Suarez 
says—‘“for perfecting action” and 
“rendering God due religious honor.” 
The fact that explicit prayer is neces- 
sary for the sanctification of external 
activity needs no justification. Nor 
need we prove that prayer is part of 
an active life. This formula in which 
Suarez defines the characteristics of 
a purely active life seems to us a 
very appropriate way of expressing 
Ignatian spirituality: the contempla- 
tive element, both the study of theol- 
ogy and the sciences (intellectual 
contemplation) as well as the interior 
life of prayer (religious contempla- 
tion) are ultimately ordered to the 
perfection of action, perfectio actionis. 


If this is the relationship between 
action and contemplation—and it 
seems to correspond to the Ignatian 
spirituality—it follows that the So- 
ciety of Jesus is not a vita mixta but 


wholly a vita activa. The actual 
amount of prayer and spiritual exer- 
cises is no consideration. They are 
necessary, but necessary precisely for 
the inspiration and perfection of 
action to which they are ordered. 


Contemplative in Action 


But is it not a complete inversion 
of objective values that contempla- 
tion is degraded to function as a 
servant of action? Religious contem- 


plation, the formal glory of God, rep- 
resents the absolute zenith of human 
life. It must not be made relative, 
ordered as a mere means to an end 
of inferior standing. 


Any attempt to answer this ques- 
tion must first of all consider the 
intrinsic nature and value of the end 
to which the contemplative element 
is ultimately referred in an active 
life. And so we must lay bare the roots 
of the historical errors which have 
worked deeply into patristic and 
scholastic ‘theology and definitely 
prejudiced our evaluation of action 
and contemplation. They are intellect- 
ualism, spiritualism, individualism. 
To understand each we must under- 
stand their three inherent polar ten- 
sions which greatly affect human life : 
intellection and volition, interior and 
exterior, individual and society. 


Intellection and Volition 


The intellectualism of which we 
speak considers the intellect the high- 
est faculty of man and the intellectual 
comprehension of truth the highest 
human act. It follows that a life de- 
voted exclusively to the understand- 
ing of truth is the highest type of 
life, and demands the surrender of 
all worldly affairs which detract from 
contemplation. 


From a point of view like this it 
is easy to overlook the fact that in- 
tellection is not an isolated whole, 
but part of the complete picture of 
human endeavor. It is never an ulti- 
mate, for it demands, as its comple- 
mentary counterpart, action in which 
the unity and totality of interior ac- 
tivity is perfected. If the knowledge 
of the understanding conforms to the 
decision of free will, then it is idle 
to ask which of these powers is the 
“higher.” They are both of comple- 
mentary greatness; both equally and 
essentially arise out of spiritual- 
personal being. 


But if there is question of the on- 
tological ground of the perfection of 
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being according to moral value, intel- 
lection as such, while it is necessary, 
knows no moral worth. This is not to 
disparage intellection qua intellection, 
nor is it made relative; but surely as 
far as the total development of human 
life is concerned, intellection remains 
a torso if it does not find its fulfill- 
ment in the free surrender to the 
known value. 


Interior and Exterior 


The philosophical dualism between 
spirit and matter which permeated 
Greek thought drew Christian 
thought into spiritualism. The human 
soul, according to spiritualism, is 
more or less pure spirit extrinsically 
riveted to matter and seeking to free 
itself so that its spiritual powers may 
be developed and arrive at the perfec- 
tion suitable to spirit. The human 
body and all its external activity is 
scorned. Human existence is properly 
spiritual. 

But if the soul, as the form of the 
body, forms a substantial union with 


it, then there is no such thing as a 
pure interior—the ideal of every 


spiritualism. Rather the spiritual- 
personal life of man is essentially con- 
structed upon the tension of inter- 
activity between interior and exterior. 
Thus in understanding we are orien- 
tated “outside” ; we must go out from 
ourselves and walk abroad into 
foreign regions and bring these 
regions into the interior of our own 
spiritual house. In this we find our- 
selves and attain to a new actuation, 
enrichment, depth and fulfillment of 
our own spiritual existence. By ac- 
tively willing we seize upon the ex- 
ternal world and determine it. In free 
activity we reproduce our spiritual 
interior and objectify it in the work 
we perform in the world. This is not 
an alienation, self-estrangement and 
self-surrender of an interior spiritual 
life. It is founded in the very essence 
of man. For an inner conviction, if 
it is genuine, necessarily demands 
self-expression in exterior activity. It 


seeks to strengthen and perfect itself 
—yes, even to perfect itseli—because 
the interior act first achieves its 
proper fulfillment in the external act. 
The exterior reacts upon the interior, 
so that the interior act itself achieves 
its ultimate intensity by being extern- 
alized. Hence in the interaction of 
interior and exterior, of interior will 
and exterior action, true human con- 
duct attains its perfect maturity and 
completion. 


Thus pure interior is neither pos- 
sible nor, in so far as it is possible, 
is it an ideal of human life. And 
hence it is that ideals have been en- 
visioned of purely spiritual forms of 
existence but they are never realized, 
and all the while the perfection of 
will and action, which is altogether 
in harmony with a human nature com- 
posed of body and spirit, is sadly neg- 
lected. 


Of course, there is the danger that 
this perfection of action will degen- 
erate into a thoughtless, external 
flurry. The danger merely stresses 
the tension between the two poles, 
neither of which can be reduced to 
the other. As there is no pure inter- 
iorness, so there can be no pure ex- 
teriorness without forfeiting the true 
moral worth of human activity. To 
that extent the unity of this tension 
has its primacy in the interior for 
conduct is essentially evaluated trom 
within by the interior disposition of 
the free will (essential perfection). 
But conduct substantially achieves its 
perfected unity in the external act 
which springs from the free person- 
ality and reacts upon it (integral per- 
fection). Therefore, that conduct has 
the highest value in which interior 
and exterior acts are united in perfect 
unity, when genuineness of interior 
disposition is adequately expressed in 
exterior action which is perfectly de- 
termined and animated from within, 
and exterior action at the same time 
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reacts upon the interior act to give 
it its ultimate intensity and integrity. 


Individual and Society 


As long as human perfection is 
estimated either as the perfection of 
contemplative understanding as op- 
posed to active volition or as the 
perfection of pure interiorness of the 
spirit as opposed to the exteriorness 
of action, then perfection remains a 
thing of the individual alone, demand- 
ing the surrender of all human asso- 
ciations and relations in order that 
the soul in its communication with 
God alone might attain its perfection. 
This presupposes first of all that the 
love of God is essentially a thing of 
contemplation and not also a thing 
of action—a notion we have already 
disproved—and secondly, that perfec- 
tion consists in the love of God alone 
and not just as essentially in the love 
of the neighbor. If Christ explicitly 
compared the command of the love 
of neighbor to the first and highest 
commandment of the love of God 
(Matt. 22:38), and if John says, 
“Who loves God, must also love his 
brother” (I John 4:20), surely this 
means that the love of God must be 
strengthened in the love of neighbor, 
that they are the very same love, and 
the one is just as basic as the other. 

Besides being philosophically un- 
sound, individualism undermines the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. For 
the individual is not redeemed and 
sanctified as an individual but as a 
member of the supernatural society 
of the Church. The Christian life is 
the life of mankind redeemed in 
Christ, and perfection is essentially 
related to the society of the Church 
which it serves, whether that be by 
actively working for the sanctifica- 
tion of men or by a contemplative 
life of prayer and penance for the 
growth of the kingdom of God in the 
world. 

But if exterior activity is action 
produced by the complete personality, 


then apostolic work undertaken for 
the pure love of God, perfectly unites 
interior and exterior, intention and 
activity, and in this unity the whole 
commandment of love given by the 
Master, love of God and love of 
neighbor, is fulfilled. Thus, work for 
the sanctification of others is not 
only the highest fulfillment of the 
love of the neighbor—because it con- 
cerns itself with the highest good ob- 
tainable for another—but it is also 
the highest fulfillment of the love of 
God, insofar as all the toil and anxi- 
ety of work, even the renunciation of 
contemplative quiet with God alone, 
is undertaken for the love of God as 
a surrender of one’s self entirely to 
the plans and wishes of God in order 
to work with Him in His redemptive 
mission in the world. 


It seems to us, then, as with St. 
Thomas, that the apostolic is the 
highest type of life. But we disagree 
with Thomas in the reason we assign : 
it is not the highest because contem- 
plation in the sense of contemplata 
aliis tradere is more perfect than pure 
contemplation, but because it em- 
braces in a unity both interior and 
exterior, the love of God and love of 
neighbor, and brings them to their 
highest development in external 
action which is anima.ed by the in- 
terior conviction of Christian love in 
its two inseparable dimensions. 


Means and End 


We are prepared now to answer 
the question whether and to what ex- 
tent contemplation is to be placed at 
the service of action without foolishly 
inverting the right order of things. 


First, let us recall that action for 
the sake of God is a form of glori- 
fying God; in fact, it is the most 
perfect and highest form of glorifying 
Him. The glory of God consists es- 
sentially in the free, personal recog- 
nition of the creature-Creator rela- 
tionship with a corresponding attitude 
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of love of God. This attitude attains 
its perfect form, not in a pure interi- 
orness, but in the unity and totality 
of interiorness and exteriorness: in- 
ner conviction and exterior action 
animated by this conviction. Affective 
love (amor affectivus) is true and 
mature when it has stood the test 
and become perfected in effective 
love (amor effectivus). Hence it is 
that the formal glory of God accom- 
plished in prayer loses nothing of its 
value if it is ordered to an end which 
is the perfection of activity. The true 
order of things is inverted only if 
the summun bonum is surrendered to 
a finite good. But if this ordination 
elevates action so that it becomes per- 
fect action, not for the sake of per- 
fecting man but for the glory of God, 
then the ordination is one of affective 
honor to effective honor of God. And 
in the accomplishment of this ordered 
unity the honor of God results in the 
true fulfillment and maturity of man, 
for the roots of this ordination are in 
the very material-spiritual nature of 
man. 


Secondly, we must realize that 
prayer does not consist in speaking 
with God in order to impart some 
self-revelation. Prayer rather is con- 
stant striving after an expressly new 
actuation of an inner attitude towards 
God which is suitable for us, an atti- 
tude which must not be restricted to 
the time of prayer alone but which 
should penetrate and transform our 
whole life. Since this is a personal 
attitude towards a personal God, it 
can be properly actuated only by a 
deliberate personal acceptance of the 
divine intimacy in prayer. But since 
it is an attitude which should de- 
termine and transform the whole 
course of life, prayer is essentially 
ordered to a sanctifying permeation 
of all our activity, so that it becomes 
perfect action. The more this prayer- 
ful attitude permeates our whole life, 
the less is a definite time of prayer 


necessary in itself. St. Ignatius 
thought it an imperfection that long 
periods of prayer should be needed 
to unite oneself with God. The ideal 
—and it is the highest sanctity—is 
that one’s entire life be so ordered to 
God, saturated and filled with Him, 
that nothing of this unio cum Deo be 
lost even amid activity with men and 
the things of the world. It is unique 
prayer in which all action partici- 
pates. 


Formula of Nadal 


This is the meaning of the formula 
in which Nadal compresses Ignatian 
spirituality: contemplative in action. 
It is valuable for everyone who is 
striving for perfection in apostolic 
activity, for diocesan priests espe- 
cially and for every Christian en- 
deavoring to sanctify his particular 
vocation. Let us explain the formula 
against the background of the teach- 
ing of St. Ignatius. 


The word action, although con- 
cerned primarily with apostolic activ- 
ity, includes all work, intellectual and 
physical, of any type whatsoever ; for 
in the Ignatian sense, action is the 
perfection which must be attained and 
realized in the interpenetration of 
action and contemplation. Contempla- 
tion must not be taken in the ancient 
sense of intellectual contemplation, 
nor is it merely religious contempla- 
tion, formal interior prayer. Ignatius 
demands that “intimacy and union 
with God” exist “both in prayer and 
in all activity.” Now if this is ex- 
pressed as contemplation in the midst 
of action (contemplatio in actione), 
then the word contemplation corres- 
ponds not to prayer but to intimacy 
and union with God, which must be 
present as well “in prayer” as “in 
all activity.” Contemplation, then, is 
a union with God which clearly stands 
out against explicit, formal prayer, 
which surely is actuated and realized 
in prayer but is not restricted to it. 
Hence, Ignatius presupposes that 
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action also can be elevated to con- 
tinual union and intimacy with God. 


The next obvious question concerns 
the degree of knowledge required. 
That degree of consciousness suffices 
which makes possible a free, personal 
self-determination and the action 
springing from it. Even if it is im- 
possible, during a multiplicity of 
activities, continually to think ex- 
plicitly of God, still the love of God 
should become an effectively guiding 
principle which directs all activity. 
This virtual intention is nothing else 
than the determined continuation of 
the actual intention already made. 
The effective strength of the virtual 
intention is measured, not by the 
clarity and distinctness of the recol- 
lection, but by the genuine animation 
of the actual intention, that is, by 
the personal, free surrender to God. 


There are two stages in the growth 
of this union and intimacy with God. 
The first is the “right intention,” a 
critical point which Ignatius continu- 
ally stresses. In the Constitutions he 
writes: “All must strive to have a 
right intention, not only concerning 
their state of life, but concerning all 
its particulars.” And in the same 
place he continues: “ . seeking 
God in all things, withdrawing them- 
selves, as far as is possible, from all 
love of creatures that they might put 
their whole affection in the Creator 
of them, loving Him in all creatures 
and all creatures in Him.” These 
words surely go beyond the mere 
“right intention” to point out a sec- 
ond and higher step of this union 
with God which we have designated 
as contemplation in action. 


Find God in All Things 


In the instruction in which Nadal 
fashioned this formula we have its 
clearest illustration. After having 
treated the unusual graces of prayer 
granted to Ignatius, Nadal speaks of 


another prayer, distinct from the 
merely personal graces bestowed upon 
the Saint. 


Because the perfection of the active 
life consists in this, everyone who is 
called by God to perfection in an ac- 
tive life is likewise called to this 
grace. Its particulars Nadal sketches 
when describing Ignatius : “It allowed 
him to see God present in all things 
and in every action, and it was ac- 
companied with a lively feeling for 
supernatural reality: contemplative 
in the midst of work (simul in actione 
contemplativus), or to use his favor- 
ite expression: to find God in all 
things. This grace which illumined 
his soul became known to us by a 
kind of light which shone forth from 
his face and by the radiant trust with 
which he worked in Christ. It filled 
us with a great wonder. Our hearts 
were greatly comforted by the sight 
of him, as we were aware that some- 


thing of the overflow of this grace 
flowed out upon ourselves.” 


We will certainly do an injustice 
to these words if we see in them 
merely the “right intention.” Obvi- 
ously this is something greater, and 
Ignatius himself teaches us what it 
is in the Contemplation on Divine 
Love of the Spiritual Exercises: to 
know and love God present in all 
things, living in them, working 
through them, and in them giving 
Himself to us. Thus the vision of 
things in God grows, and the con- 
sciousness that we, for all the activity 
which we carry on in the world, are 
nothing else than “streams from the 
sun” of God and “water from the 
spring” of God, that we are not only 
created and blessed by Him, but also 
chosen by Him and sent into the 
world as instruments of His grace, 
instruments whose effectiveness is 
measured by how perfectly we fit 
into the hand of the Divine Master- 
worker. 





“Many Are Called, Few Are Chosen” 


Edmond Boissard, O.S.B. 


From the statement of our Lord in Matthew 22:14, many the- 
ologians have concluded that relatively “few are chosen” for eternal 
beatitude. Father Boissard here presents an interpretation of the 
text which he says is more correct and which does not support the 
severe doctrine that most men do not save their souls. The original 
article appeared in Revue Thomiste, 52(1052:3), pp. 560-85, under 
the title, “Note sur linterprétation du texte ‘Multi sunt vocati, 


2 & 


pauci vero electi. 


For many centuries the majority 
of fathers and theologians spoke of 
the small number of God’s elect as 
an admitted fact. The chief cause for 
their view was the text of Matt. 22: 
14. After Augustine, it was commonly 
conceded that, taken absolutely, the 
number of the saved was consider- 
able. For some passages of the gospel 
say that there will be many, as Matt. 
8:11; and some depict a gathering 
of saints without number, as in the 
celestial visions of the Apocalypse. 

Yet this number was judged as 
practically nothing compared to the 
immense mass of the damned. For 
the sentence, apparently so clear, so 
formal, from the very mouth of Jesus 
—“Many are called, but few are 
chosen’”’—discouraged all efforts to- 
wards contrary interpretation. But, 
pondering God’s mercy and consid- 
ering the context more carefully, exe- 
getes and theologians began to pro- 
pose less saddening explanations for 
“few are chosen,” as being more 
exact. 


Special Grace to Few 


The first explanation, which Lacor- 
daire developed in his Notre Dame 
conferences, stresses “the chosen.” 
These receive a “special grace which 
permits them to conduct themselves 
with more familiarity than others in 
divine things and to expect a super- 
abundance of mercy.” The chosen 
favorites are evidently small in num- 
ber. The great majority of men re- 
ceive nothing but a common grace, 


yet are not rejected from the heav- 
enly banquet nor made partners with 
the reprobated. 

But, we may ask, does the parable 
about the king’s banquet which im- 
mediately precedes the statement 
under discussion (Matt. 22:13) re- 
fer to persons who have been elected 
by means of special graces? And why 
is the unworthy guest punished? It is 
not for having pushed his way into 
a small privileged group, but just for 
lacking the strict minimum required 
of all men at the feast. 

The elect are all those who remain 
in the hall from which he is excluded. 
Among them are people of every sort. 
How can it be said that there are 
only few chosen when so many ap- 
pear to be chosen, and only one re- 
jected ? 

Jews of Christ’s Time 

The second interpretation, more 
widespread today, limits the words 
of Jesus to apply only to the Jews 
of His time. All the sons of Abraham 
still living are called to the kingdom. 
Unfortunately, the mass, deceived by 
their leaders, turn from Jesus and 
refuse to recognize Him. They put 
Him to death and are hardened in 
their blindness. Only the apostles 
and disciples (a small number) fol- 
low the Savior, enter the Church, 
and become the true elect or chosen, 
while the concourse of people per- 
ishes. 

Such is the position adopted by a 
large number of recent exegetes, e.g., 
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Knabenbauer, Delatte, Durand. Fa- 
ther Durand says: “This sentence, 
written at the end, fits the first part 
of the parable, verses 1-10.” Let us 
grant that the maxim under discus- 
sion can be applied to the Jews, as 
other parables would lead us to sup- 
pose. But will such an application fit? 
In the present text of Matt. 22:1-14, 
there is no doubt that the first part 
(verses 1-8) concerns the Jews; but 
the second section enlarges the per- 
spective and plainly makes allusion to 
the calling of the gentiles. 

Those first invited—negligent, in- 
credulous, and wicked—were pun- 
ished and their city burned. To re- 
place them at the feast, the king 
orders that anybody enter. This refers 
to those peoples who were discounted 
by the Jews and who have succeeded 
them in the divine favor. Moreover, 
it is from those who arrive last that 
the wretch without a banquet robe 
is discovered. And it is in reference 
to this latter event that Jesus makes 
the statement, “Many are called, but 
few are chosen.” 

These words do not apply to the 
first situation described in the parable 
where the mass of the Jewish contem- 
poraries of Christ is excluded. They 
refer rather to the end of time, when 
all nations have been admitted to the 
kingdom. The sentence which con- 
cludes the parable thus has a general 
value, as Father Lagrange says; and 
we judge with him that one “cannot, 
without violence, apply it solely to the 
first part of the parable.” 

Without neglecting the partial 
basis in fact for these two interpreta- 
tions of the text, we find no real 
satisfaction in them. The second solu- 
tion, however, would be ours if all 
others were impossible. 


Hebrew Comparatives 
But a third interpretation seems 
possible. This view consists in sup- 
posing a double Semitic comparative 
hidden under the formula many 
called, few chosen, such as to permit 


the translation: “In larger number 
men are called, in smaller number 
chosen.” The solution is not wholly 
new. We have found some elements 
of it in commentaries. Nevertheless, 
we have not known one author who 
has developed these elements to ob- 
tain an explanation of the parable 
about the king’s banquet (Matt. 22 :1- 
14) or of the maxim with which it 
ends. To substantiate this interpreta- 
tion we must recall, first, the lack on 
the part of the Hebrew language of 
comparative forms. Then we shall ap- 
ply these general remarks to the case 
of Matt. 22:14. 


“Hebrew does not have particular 
form for comparative or superlative 
adjectives,” says Touzard’s Grammar 
of Hebrew. It must resort to para- 
phrasing. The most frequent way to 
express the comparative is to use the 
simple adjective followed by the He- 
brew preposition min which intro- 
duces the second term of the com- 
parison. Min means different from, 
mere . 


. . than, and is equivalent in 
Latin to ab or ex or prae or super. 
Examples of this use are innumerable. 


The Septuagint translates the He- 
brew text of Judges 14:18 by the 
Greek ti glukuteron melitos. The 


Vulgate has Quid dulcius melle 
(What is sweeter than honey?). This 
translation expresses the sense but 
it neglects the particular bent of the 
Hebrew. It would be closer to the 
Hebrew to translate it as “Quid 
dulce super (min) mel?”, i.e., “What 
is sweet above honey?” 


Grammarians call one frequent 
usage of this periphrasis with min 
“the correlative comparative.” In 
such a case two things or two per- 
sons are opposed, one more impor- 
tant than the other. We handle this 
opposition in our languages by two 
comparatives; Hebrew, however, 
uses two positive adjectives with the 
article. 

As an example, the text of Genesis 
1:16 narrates: “And God made the 
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two big luminaries, the large lumi- 
nary to preside during the day and 
the small luminary to preside at 
night.” In the Hebrew these are 
three positive adjectives. There is no 
doubt, however, that these three ad- 
jectives are intended in a compara- 
tive sense. 


So, Father De Vaux translates the 
first part with a comparative: “The 
two larger luminaries ...” For 
these two luminaries are called “the 
two big ones” in opposition to the 
tiny stars. Since the sense is surely 
comparative, the translation “larger”’ 
is excellent. But the comparative 
sense of the two other adjectives is 
even more plain. For, if these two 
luminaries are large, how can the 
second of them be called small in the 
same verse? It is evidently because 
the moon is, though not absolutely 
small, yet smaller than the sun. And 
the sun is not only big, but larger 
than the moon. 


The Septuagint leaves the first ad- 
jective in the positive, but puts the 
second in the comparative. The Vul- 
gate has two comparatives, as do 
most modern versions. “God made 
two great lights: a greater licht to 
rule the day; and the lesser liglit 
to rule the night.” 


The Old Testament 


This deficiency of Hebrew gram- 
mar caused embarrassment to trans- 
lators. Of course, it is only a special 
case of the constant problem of 
translating: whether to adhere to 
original idiom stubbornly, or to trans- 
fer everything to its modern equiva- 
lent. The Septuagint is most faithful 
to the literal substance of a passage. 
St. Jerome in the Vulgate looks more 
to the sense, and ordinarily replaces 
the positive with the comparative or 
superlative forms. 


Moderns follow this tendency of 
the Vulgate. The new Roman trans- 
lation of the Psalter has preferred 


above all others the comparative 
forms followed by quam or the abla- 
tive. For example, according to the 
Vulgate, Psalm 117 :8-9 reads : “Bon- 
um est confidere in Domino quam 
confidere in homine ; bonum est spe- 
rare in Domino quam. . .” The Sep- 
tuagint Greek is: “agathon.” The 
Piana or New Roman has a com- 
parative here: “Melius est. . . quam 
” as do other modern versions. 


The difficulty remains the same for 
the New Testament. The evangelists 
had to transpose to the Greek the 
Aramaic phrases of Christ. But the 
language which He spoke suffered 
from the same deficiency as did the 
Hebrew in the matter of compara- 
tives. Accordingly, in the discourses 
of Jesus a comparative sense finds 
expression by adjectives whose form 
was simply positive. 


The evangelists act much like the 
authors of the Septuagint, but use 
more freedom. Yet, precisely when 
they set down one of the sentences 
of Jesus whose sense remained 
graven in the memory of the first 
disciples, they make visible efforts to 
preserve as much as possible the turn 
and the terms of the original saying. 


An example of this is found in the 
Greek version of Mark 14:21, “It 
were good for him if he had not been 
born.” But its definite sense is: “It 
were better for him ...” And in 
Luke 18 :14, “[The publican was] jus- 
tified . . from him” must surely 
mean “justified in comparison with 
him” or “justified, and not like the 
pharisee.””* 


The long list of examples will es- 
tablish the fact that in the Greek of 
the New Testament adjectives often 


*Editor’s note: These examples represent 
the chief illustrations which the author 


uses. He brings forward many others, 
such as: Mark 9:42; Matt. 22:36; Mark 
10:43; Luke 10:42. 
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were intended to show a sense which 
is decidedly comparative or superla- 
tive. The context alone indicates this 
underlying sense. The Greek is none 
other than a translation using forms 
which exactly correspond to those of 
the Semitic original, which did not 
possess special forms for compara- 
tives. It is necessary to substitute 
other forms in any translation which 
seeks to gain the true sense of the 
passage. 
Application 

When we see two classes of men 
opposed in the text, “Many are 
called, but few are chosen,” we nat- 
urally question whether some com- 
parative is not lying hidden beneath 
the adjectives many and few. Sup- 
pose that these positives many and 
few be replaced by comparatives. The 
result would be: Numerosiores sunt 
vocati, pauciores electi, that is to say, 
“More numerous are those called, 
fewer the elect.” At first sight this 
seems an empty statement; but if we 
reflect, we see it contains a rich 
meaning. 


It signifies that since the number 
of the elect is smaller than that of 
those who have been called, there has 
been a certain loss. Among the large 
number of the called, a certain por- 
tion through their own fault lose the 
final election and will be excluded 
or reprobated, as we say. The pri- 
mary lesson from the entire parable 
is that it does not suffice to be called 
in order to be elected (chosen). 


The lesson applies first of all to 
the Jews who rely on their position 
as children of Abraham. Yet, it also 
has a universal meaning since it ap- 
plies to the general calling of the 
nations (good and bad were at the 
banquet). A person may be called 
and received into the provisory state 
of the kingdom, which extends from 
the present time to the last judgment 
(the coming of the king). Yet he 


may see himself rejected for not sat- 
isfying the conditions of the eternal 
banquet. Thus it finally amounts to 
a call for vigilance. 


The Context 


We have seen how the other inter- 
pretations flounder when trying to 
show the coherence of the parable 
with its fourteenth and final verse. 
Father Lagrange has said: “The 
fourteenth verse is very severe and 
does not seem to correspond very 
closely to what has just been said. 
On the other hand, a person cannot, 
without violence, apply it solely to 
the first part of the parable, for it 
sums up the whole situation. It is 
the expression of a general truth.” 


The severity disappears if we re- 
store the comparative value to the 
words many and few. We obtain a 
sense perfectly in accord with the 
context. The final maxim becomes 
an excellent conclusion. 


The parable shows God’s generos- 
ity in the very broad invitation. But, 
about the final outcome of the in- 
numerable people called, the Savior 
teaches us two main facts. In the 
first place the privileged Jews are 
invited, but as a result of their refusal 
they are severely punished. Secondly, 
there will be one group of reprobated. 
Many are called, certainly, but fewer 
in number are those who are elected. 
We must fulfill the conditions, an- 
swer the call to vigilance, werk with 
the grace which will not save us 
without our co-operation. 


This sense appears more satisfy- 
ing, for it agrees perfectly with 
Christ’s reticence concerning the 
number of the saved. Jesus was 
openly asked, in Luke 13:23-24: 
“Lord, are the saved few in num- 
ber?” If Christ truly desired to leave 
His apostles a clear teaching on this 
subject, here was the opportunity. 
Instead He replied, “Strive to enter 
by the narrow door.” Perhaps this 
silence of Christ about the number 
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was necessary. Otherwise men might 
presume or despair. Wisdom lay in 
silence. 

Thus we conclude that the opinion 
that a small number is saved has no 
scriptural basis, at least in this text 
of St. Matthew. Our interpretation 
has the advantage of being founded 


Peace, the Fruit 


José Maria Cirarda, Ecclesia (May 24, 


This article appeared in the official 
organ for Catholic Action in Spain on the 
occasion of the Eucharistic Congress in 
Barcelona in 1952. The author bases his 
discussion on two sections from the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas, question twenty- 
nine of the Secunda-Secundae and question 
seventy-nine of the Tertia Pars. 


First the author discusses the nature of 
peace. True peace, which all men desire, 
must be distinguished from concord. The 
latter is found wherever men are united 
in their desires and therefore can be found 
even among evil men. Peace, on the other 
hand, entails perfect union of the intimate 
tendencies within each man, and this is 
achieved only when his flesh is perfectly 
submissive to his spirit. Evil men, there- 
fore, can live in concord without peace. 
Similarly, a despot can force men to live 
in concord without enjoying true peace. 


Real Peace 


Real peace embraces two things: interior 
order of the inclinations within each man 
and the union of different men in sharing 
one ideal. Interior peace is impossible with- 
out charity by which we love God above 
all things and order all our desires accord- 
ing to His divine norms; exterior peace 
is impossible without love of our neighbor 
and a spirit of brotherhood. Peace is prop- 
erly not a virtue but the effect of the 
‘virtue of charity. Each kind of peace— 
family, social, and international—depends 
upon the one preceding it, and all ulti- 
mately presuppose the victory of each man 
over his own selfishness, of spirit over 
flesh. Perfect peace will be realized only 
in heaven with the possession of the infi- 
nite Good. Yet a real peace, although im- 
perfect, is possible even now. 


on clear rules of syntax, of being 
most in accord with the parable 
which immediately precedes it, and of 
being the more satisfying and rea- 
sonable. Therefore we propose that 
the only legitimate translation seems 
to be, “More numerous are those 
called, less numerous the elect.” 


of the Eucharist 


1952). 


The author then describes how the 
Blessed Eucharist achieves real peace among 
men. The Eucharist sustains and nourishes 
the soul as food does the body; it is a 
pledge of our future glorious resurrection. 
Another proper effect of the Bread of Life 
most evidently related to peace is the union 
of those who receive the Eucharist, a union 
symbolized by the union of the individual 
grapes and grains of wheat into bread 
and wine. 

The Eucharist and Peace 

Thus the Sacrament of the Eucharist pro- 
vides the elements of real peace. For the 
Eucharist imparts the grace of God with- 
out which man cannot dominate his flesh 
and egoism; unless a man eat this Bread, 
he will not have life and peace within him. 

The Eucharist also imparts a lively 
sense of supernatural brotherhood. This 
Sacrament destroys the elements which 
hinder interior peace of soul, which cause 
families to disintegrate, which foment hatred 
between social classes, and which breed 
suspicion, mutual mistrust, broken pacts 
and alliances between nations—namely, 
selfishness, lack of the spirit of sacrifice, 
and a disordinate desire for earthly goods. 
It is St. Paul’s constant theme that par- 
takers of the one Bread, the Body of 
Christ, are one Body in Christ. 

The Eucharist, by making us die to 
self in order to live in Christ, urges us also 
to seek a better distribution of our material 
goods. We must love those called to com- 
municate in the same Bread. How appropri- 
ate then was our Lord’s promise a few 
moments before He instituted the Sacra- 
ment of Love at the Last Supper, “Peace 
I leave with you, My peace I give you; 
not as the world gives do I give to you” 


(John 14:27). 


IGNORANCE 


“We are of the opinion that a great part of those who are condemned 
to eternal torments owe this irreparable misfortune to their ignorance of 
the mysteries of faith which must of necessity be known and believed by 
those who would be counted in the field of the elect.” 


St. Pius X, Acerbo Nimis, 1905. 





Biblical Studies Today 


Augustine Bea, S.J. 


A flowering of biblical studies since the second World War 
has stimulated a great interest in the Old and New Testaments 
among clergy and laity. Recent papal documents have encouraged 
this resurgence of biblical studies. This article, therefore, presents 
a desirable conspectus of biblical exegesis and theology, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, in the recent past and present together 
with some indication of their future course. The article appeared 
originally in Stimmen der Zeit 153(1953:2), pp. 91-104, under 
the title “Der Heutige Stand der Bibelwissenschaft.” 


During the 16th and 17th centuries 
Catholic scholars contributed such 
outstanding achievements to the study 
of the Bible that this period has 
rightly been called the “second golden 
age” of biblical exegesis. But these 
achievements were followed by almost 
two centuries of comparative inaction, 
not to say regress. In Protestant 
circles the situation was much the 
same: great accomplishment followed 
by great decline. 


Reasons for Decline 


The reasons for this decline lay in 
the circumstances of the times. After 
the Reformation and Counter Ref- 
ormation, interest in theological mat- 
ters subsided. With the advent of 
Rationalism, reason began to supplant 
faith, particularly among the cultured 
and educated classes. The natural 
sciences attracted more and more at- 
tention. Furthermore, an empirical- 
minded era had more interest in his- 
torical and patristic studies than in 
biblical questions. Also, in many 
quarters the influence of Rationalism 
and the natural sciences had had the 
effect of destroying the authority of 
the Bible, both in the religious and 
scientific fields. 


The Wellhausen School 
Such was the situation when Well- 
hausen (1844-1918) and the school 
of “higher criticism” took to the 
arena. Without much regard for real 


fact and foundation, this school strove 
valiantly but, in the end vainly, to 
remake most of the Bible in the image 
of their unwarrantable preconcep- 
tions. 


According to Wellhausen, the 
many individual books of the Bible 
were not the products of individual 
authors who could be _ historically 
identified as to time and place; but 
mostly they were an aggregate of 
earlier sources, differing in origin 
and character and put together at a 
much later date by ingenious “re- 
dactors,” who so arranged them as to 
serve their particular bias and pur- 
pose. 


As is universally admitted now, 
Wellhausen’s theory was not princi- 
pally founded on biblical evidence, but 
was first of all a postulate of his 
Rationalist philosophy, to which the 
books of the Bible had to be made to 
conform. Nevertheless, the “literary- 
criticism” school of the Bible made a 
very heavy impact on its contempo- 
raries. Even Catholic scholars were 
not unaffected, at least to the negative 
extent that the higher criticism 
prompted them to organize their own 
scientific labors and classroom cur- 
ricula. The emphasis was entirely on 
establishing the genuineness and 
credibility of the Bible. The content 
itself of the Sacred Books, their theo- 
logical and religious teaching, was 
for the most part ignored. So, on the 
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whole, matters stood until the first 
World War. 


The Rise of Archaeology 


Meanwhile, the advance of research 
into antiquity generally, and of ar- 
chaeology in particular, had begun to 
pose a serious challenge to the school 
of literary criticism. When Well- 
hausen published the first edition of 
his fundamental work, Prolegomena 
sur Geschichte Israels (1878), Ori- 
ental archaeology was still in its in- 
fancy. But soon thereafter one ancient 
culture after another was, so to speak, 
resurrected, including a long list of 
Palestinian cities. Not the least valu- 
able among the archaeological discov- 
eries were the many precious literary 
documents from every part of the 
Ancient East, such as the Code of 
Hammurabi and similar collections 
discovered later in different parts of 
the Old Orient. In the famous words 
of A. Deissmann, there had truly 
arisen a light from the East (“Licht 


vom Osten”), that shone brightly on 
biblical literature, illuminating and 
revealing much that had lain in 
shadow and darkness. 


The Contemporary Situation 


Owing largely to the advances 
made by archaeology and other Ori- 
ental sciences, biblical literature today 
no longer appears as a solitary oasis 
surrounded on all sides by an endless 
desert wilderness; instead, we see it 
now as an integral part of the larger 
Near Eastern culture and literature. 


The results have been twofold. On 
the one hand, the new discoveries 
have created new problems and re- 
sponsibilities; but they have also 
shown more clearly the literary and 
religious peculiarities. of the biblical 
books and have virtually compelled 
us to admit that not a few of our 
former difficulties were groundless. 
The impetus given to biblical studies 
has been remarkable, both among 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Non-Catholic Response 

Among non-Catholic scholars the 
new discoveries led to the progressive 
abandonment of the evolutionary ap- 
proach to the Bible, which had pre- 
vailed at the turn of the century. 
Biblical scholars turned their atten- 
tion to problems that were more 
theological in character and dealt 
with the basic principles of Old 
Testament worship. This change can 
be summed up as a renunciation of 
“historicism” in favor of a more 
theological approach—a change, more- 
over, that was hastened by the 
inability of the older exegesis to 
satisfy the religious needs of the 
people permanently. 

Accordingly, there took place vari- 
ous non-Catholic attempts to organ- 
ize and develop a pneumatological or 
theological exegesis. All these endeav- 
ors had in common the concern to 
set forth and explain the theological 
content of the Bible, to emphasize its 
doctrinal and “religious” elements. 
Karl Barth was one of the first to 
put the new outlook to the test in 
his Rémerbrief (first edition, 1919). 
Many others were to follow. 


Kittel 


Perhaps the foremost result of this 
new approach was Kittel’s compre- 
hensively conceived Theologisches 
W orterbuch. This work seeks to eluci- 
date the important theological ideas 
contained in the New Testament, 
giving their meaning according to 
other relevant sources and to histori- 
cal context, and utilizing, among other 
things, the latest contributions of the 
various branches of philological sci- 
ence. Significantly, in the work the 
essential continuity of the Israelite 
religion is at least in principle af- 
firmed, and Christianity is no longer 
made out to be a mere offshoot of 
Gnosticism or Manichaeanism, or of 
the Persian religion. 


Altogether, the Theologisches 
W orterbuch represents an important 
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step forward, both for New Testa- 
ment and, in some respects, for Old 
Testament exegesis. Catholic exe- 
getes themselves cannot ignore its 
contents and findings, though they 
must always keep in mind that in not 
a few instances basic reservations and 
major corrections have to be made. 


Catholic Exegesis Today 


It may be wondered why Catholic 
scholars have not produced a work 
comparable to the Theologisches 
W orterbuch. The answer is that in 
the last hundred years Catholic biblical 
scholars have had so many other and, 
in a way, more immediately impera- 
tive tasks to perform. Their primary 
concern has been to defend, on scien- 
tific and scholarly grounds, the divine 
character of the Bible, to affirm and 
defend it as the depository of revealed 
truth and religion. In this respect, 
having practically nothing to begin 
with, they have accomplished truly 
enormous results. 

Among the first to take a more 
positive attitude to the contributions 
of the new sciences were the editors 
of the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae 
(1884), under the leadership of the 
Jesuit, Rudolph Cornely (1830- 
1908). These were soon followed by 
the Dominican school of biblical 
studies established at Jerusalem in 
1890 and expertly and energetically 
guided by M.-J. Lagrange (1855- 
1938). 


Leo XIII’s Contributions 


In 1893 Pope Leo XIII issued the 
encyclical Providentissimus Deus, in 
which he outlined a program for 
Catholic exegetes which was most 
carefully conceived and far reaching 
in scope, and which placed much 
emphasis on the positive work of 
utilizing the scientifically established 
findings of modern studies. 

In 1902 the same Pope created the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission for 
the task of promoting and directing 
biblical studies. The school which he 


had hoped to found in Rome for 
advanced studies in the Bible had to 
wait for his successor, now St. Pius X, 
who erected the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in 1909. 

Thus, through the far-sighted di- 
rection of the Holy See and the 
intelligent co-operation of both re- 
ligious and secular clergy, great 
progress was made by Catholics in 
the scientific study of the Bible. Al- 
most every country on the continent, 
together with England and _ the 
United States, could boast of one or 
more series of biblical commentaries 
and periodicals that were conceived 
along scientific lines and executed in 
scholarly fashion. 

Literal Sense and Literary Genre 


The Catholic study of the Bible 
today possesses characteristics all its 
own, by which it differs not only 
from former Catholic exegesis, but 
also, and sharply, from that of non- 
Catholics. In the first place, Catholic 
exegesis of the present is greatly 
concerned with determining, as 
clearly and accurately as possible, 
the so-called literal sense of biblical 
expressions and passages. Indeed, in 
his encyclical on the promotion of 
biblical studies, Divino Afflante S piri- 
tu, Pope Pius XII called this their 
“foremost and greatest endeavor.” 

Pius XII also admonished Catholic 
exegetes to search out and determine 
the literary genres, or forms of writ- 
ing, occurring in the Bible. This is 
a very important function of present- 
day exegesis, especially in regard to 
the narrative portions of the Bible. 
A prime example is the first chapters 
of Genesis. Much earnest search and 
study remains to be done on the ques- 
tion, among others, of literary genres 
before we can have a better grasp of 
the exact meaning and import of cer- 
tain narrative parts of these chapters. 


Stress on Biblical Theology 
Another characteristic of the newer 


Catholic exegesis is its greater stress 
on biblical theology. Here, again, it 
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is important to know the literal sense ; 
and, indeed, in the encyclical Humani 
Generis Pius XII strongly disap- 
proved the sort of exegesis that likes 
to call itself ‘“‘symbolical or spiritual,” 
but neglects the more basic task of 
determining the literal sense. 

Furthermore, the Catholic inter- 
preter of the Bible cannot, as has 
been said of his Protestant colleagues, 
“always begin completely anew.” He 
has to keep in mind the work of his 
predecessors, especially where there is 
question of the doctrinal content of 
the Sacred Books. In this area his 
predecessors have leit him what Pius 
XII called “almost inexhaustible 
riches,” which present-day exegesis 
is still far from having sufficiently 
explored and utilized. 

For much too long a time Catholic 
exegesis was on the defensive; the 
positive work of turning to account 
the rich theological content of Sacred 
Scripture had a slower development. 
It is true, of course, that current dog- 
matic and moral theology appeal 
heavily to the Bible, especially under 
the heading of loci probantes. But 
biblical theology as understood today 
is something more, consisting as it 
does in setting forth systematically 
the whole doctrinal content of both 
Old and New Testaments, from its 
earliest beginnings through its grad- 
ual development and enlargement as 
one period of revelation followed an- 
other. Thus, it is nothing less than 
the crown and completion of all the 
individual contributions of exegetes. 

Though much preliminary work 
has been done, before Catholic schol- 
ars can produce a commensurate 
counterpart to the Theologisches 
Worterbuch, many basic theological 
ideas of both Old and New Testa- 
ments still have to be severally and 
scientifically explored from the ground 


up. 


Glimpse Into Future 


On the non-Catholic side, the 
Theologisches Worterbuch did not 


settle all problems—or minds. In fact, 
much that had been thought beyond 
questioning, is now remanded to the 
jury. Largely in reaction, therefore, 
to the newer exegesis and the result- 
ant “neo-orthodoxy” of such men as 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and 
others, there has arisen in Protestant 
quarters a new phase of biblical criti- 
cism, if not crisis. 

Prominent in this reaction, which 
savors strongly of the older liberal 
school, is the “existentialist exegesis” 
of Rudolph Bultmann. As Bultmann 
sees it, the work of exegesis is to 
show modern man how, in the light 
of the gospel, he should understand 
his “existence,” that is, himself as 
seen against the background of con- 
temporary anxieties and needs. To 
accomplish this purpose, Bultmann 
makes much of “de-mythologizing” 
the New Testament message: that is, 
translating the gospel message from 
the language and “mythological” 
thought-patterns of its time into the 
language and thought patterns of the 
modern man in his “existential” sit- 
uation. 

For the Catholic exegete, of course, 
the problem of “demythologizing,” as 
understood by Bultmann, does not 
exist. Still, he should be informed on 
this as well as all other biblical de- 
velopments ; for, in studying them he 
may find new, or newly emphasized, 
ideas, which can prove fruitful to his 
own work. 


Conclusion for Catholics 

All in all, much important and 
difficult work awaits the Catholic 
biblical scholar today. The Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, therefore, has 
recently made a strong appeal for an 
increased number of well-trained and 
earnest students of the Bible. May 
this appeal bear much fruit, so that, 
in the words of Pius XII, “as in the 
past, so also in these days, the Church 
may have at her disposal learned 
doctors for the expounding of Sacred 
Scripture.” 





Theological Movement in France 


Georges Courtade, S.J. 


With France as a background, the author presents an inter- 
esting account of problems facing theology a half-century ago, the 
rescue of theology from the Modernist heresy and the aspirations 
of theologians up to the time of Humani Generis. The article ap- 
peared in Razon y Fe, 146(September-October, 1952), pp. 191-203. 


At the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the pontificate of Leo XIII was 
drawing to a close. One of his great 
achievements was the restoration of 
scholasticism. He realized that if 
theology were to fulfill its mission, 
the scientific elaboration of the truths 
of revelation, it needed a sound phil- 
osophy as an instrument. In the 
course of the nineteenth century, 
philosophical knowledge had reached 
a low ebb in seminaries and Catholic 
universities. 


In France philosophy wandered in 
a vague eclecticism or “corrected” 
Cartesianism. The traditionalism of 
Lamennais and the ontologism of 
Gioberti were “corrected” by Ubaghs 
and Branchereau. In 1879 Leo XIII 
moved against these disorders and 
deficiencies and in Aeterni Patris pre- 
scribed a return to the philosophy of 
the great doctors of the Middle Ages 
—especially to that of St. Thomas. 


Theological Revival 


As a result of the philosophical re- 
vival, theology came to life. In 1900 
the French theologian who came 
closest to realizing Leo’s intention 
in theology was Billot, a professor at 
the Gregorian University. He spent 
twenty-five years teaching and writ- 
ing about theology. The treatises he 
published make up almost a complete 
dogmatic course with the exception 
of the tract De Deo Creante et Ele- 
vante. In them he presented his views 
as a mere commentator on St. 
Thomas, but he reshaped and clari- 
fied the thought of his master when 
necessary. In his time the refrain ran 


through Rome, “What Augustine 
discovered and Thomas perfected. 
Billot explained.” But that he went 
beyond explanation was verified in 
his theories on the causality of the 
sacraments, the resurrection of the 
body, and the salvation of infidels. 


* It is impossible to mention here 
all the French theologians who suc- 
cessfully renovated theology accord- 
ing to the principles of St. Thomas, 
but the following must be mentioned 
—Pégues, whose prolific commentary 
on the Summa is outstanding; Gar- 
deil, who eliminated many errors 
concerning the notion of credibility 
and showed the harmony between 
theological conclusions and revealed 
data; Garragou-Lagrange, a rigid 
polemicist, who reminds one of the 
warrior workers who rebuilt Jerusa- 
lem, “Who with one hand constructed 
the walls and with the other wielded 
the sword.” These three theologians 
of the Order of Preachers are more 
faithful than Billot to the traditional 
interpretation of St. Thomas as rep- 
resented by Capreolus, Cajetan, 
Bafiez and others. 


Rise of Modernism 


Leo XIII was still reigning when 
a violent reaction against scholasti- 
cism broke out in Catholic circles. 
The chief attack made against it took 
the following form: “From the thir- 
teenth to the twentieth century the 
human mind has undergone a devel- 
opment; scholasticism as a relic of 
the distant past is incapable of satis- 
fying contemporary thought. Theo- 
logians, then, can either accept mod- 
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ern thought or appear as misfits in 
the intellectual world.” 


Consequently, in the first decade 
of this century the Church was 
shaken by an internal storm such as 
it had not experienced since the time 
of Luther and Calvin. It is difficult 
for us forty years later to appreciate 
the zeal and impatience of cultured 
Catholics who wished to reconcile 
Catholicism with modern culture. 
Some of their methods were good; 
others contained relatively slight er- 
rors. But some of these attempts at 
a reconciliation under the pretext of 
defending the faith in reality attacked 
its very foundations. The most 
harmful were those which Pius X 
synthesized and condemned under 
the title, as yet little used, of “Mod- 
ernism” in the encyclical Pascendi 
(1904). 


Loisy and Tyrrell 


This internal crisis of Modernism 
in the Church was precipitated in 
1902 when the priest Loisy published 
his book, The Gospel and the Church. 
While Loisy made a pretense of in- 
tending solely to align history with 
the concepts which Harnack nad re- 
cently expounded on the essence of 
Christianity, his real purpose was to 
effect a radical transformation of 
Catholicism. At the same time the 
famous English essayist, Tyrrell, 
came up with the same idea. While 
these men were not the sole cham- 
pions of Modernism, they certainly 
were its standard bearers. They com- 
plemented each other inasmuch as 
one was a great biblical scholar and 
the other a penetrating psychologist. 
Both were talented writers. Although 
they lacked qualities of leadership, 
they, nonetheless, gained the follow- 
ing of intellectuals from both the 
clergy and laity. The majority of 
their adherents, whose number was 
greatly exaggerated, were deceived 
by the novelty of Modernism and 
seemed fascinated by its scientific ex- 
pressions. When its errors were 


pointed out to them, they quickly re- 
turned to orthodox thinking. 


Theology of Modernism 


Modernism is not to be mistaken 
for a special type of Protestantism, 
since in theory, though certainly not 
in practice, it condemned religious in- 
dividualism, a thing dear to the 
Protestants. It declared itself genu- 
inely Catholic, “following Bossuet”’ 
in affirming that the Church is “Jesus 
continued.” It was originally propa- 
gated in France and then in Italy. 
Modernism, however, closely ap- 
proaches Liberal Protestantism be- 
cause it rests on the same agnostic 
system of philosophy. Indeed, it 
wishes to transcend agnosticism but 
without “betraying it.” 

According to Modernist theology, 
revelation is not the word nor the 
teaching of God; it is a direct contact 
with divinity. It is an intimate expe- 
rience, a feeling that springs from 
the depth of the soul and settles on 
the surface of consciousness. It is an 
indistinct intuition of a Presence and 
Power supremely good. He who has 
never personally had some degree of 
such an experience would be incap- 
able of having faith even if he be- 
lieved all the answers of the cate- 
chism. But in Christ this experience 
was realized in a most exalted degree 
and in its purest form. Consequently, 
He possessed a perfect revelation and 
continues forever to be the incom- 
parable model of piety and faith. In 
order to subsist, faith needs the ac- 
companiment of something both im- 
aginative and intellectual, because the 
mind tends to think whatever the 
heart feels. 

Faith needs the help of doctrine, 
but no doctrine can be its adequate 
object. Christ preached by using con- 
crete images, and the Church had to 
transfer His teachings into abstract 
notions and elaborate dogmatic for- 
mulae. But neither the preaching of 
Jesus Christ nor, to a lesser extent, 
the definitive formulae of the councils 
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pretend to express absolute truths. 
They have their value in the impres- 
sion they produce in the soul and in 
the impulse which they communicate 
to the soul. 

Faith uses dogmas as stimulants 
by means of which it can attain the 
ineffable reality which dogmas sym- 
bolize. This reality can only be 
grasped in the blind embrace of love. 
Through the centuries faith is always 
the same ; dogmas, on the other hand, 
change because each era interprets 
them according to its particular way 
of thinking. The Church inevitably 
has to adapt dogmas to scientific 
progress and to the general evolu- 
tion of ideas. (It is a fact that pro- 
fessed Modernists had relegated such 
mysteries as the Trinity and the In- 
carnation to the realm of myth.) 


Reaction to Modernism 


It was Pius X who freed the 
Church from the Modernist heresy 
which he called “the synthesis of all 
preceding heresies.” The first World 
War also weakened the influence of 
Modernism by drawing attention 
away from it. 

Modernism was a disastrous move- 
inent, but opposition had already set 
in against it. However, this very re- 
action against Modernism was itself 
hindered by the severe disciplinary 
measures which the Holy See directed 
against Modernism. Furthermore, a 
group of zealots, appealing to these 
pontifical correctives, made suspect 
the most orthodox authors who re- 
fused to share in their own intransi- 
gent conservatism. Tyrrell and Loisy 
were not mistaken in denouncing in 
Catholic theologians of their time a 
surprising ignorance of the modern 
mind and its legitimate claims. 


Defects in Exegesis 


The majority of theologians of this 
time had scarcely begun to use his- 
torical criticism in theological matters 
and even harbored a certain diffi- 
dence towards it because of the abuse 


that rationalism was committing in 
its name. Hence, their speculation 
was based on a weak foundation. 
Theology cannot be satisfied only 
with explaining dogma and deducing 
conclusions insofar as this is possible 
to reason enlightened by faith. But 
theology has to show that the 
Church’s teaching is contained in 
Scripture and tradition. Pius XII 
pointed this out in his encyclical 
Humani Generis. 

It was precisely in dogmatic trea- 
tises that arguments from Scripture 
and tradition were so inaccurate that 
at times they served to disturb rather 
than assure minds that had been 
formed by newly developed sciences. 
Theology, however, was not entirely 
to blame, since it was dependent on 
exegesis, and Catholic exegesis of 
Holy Scripture had waned consider- 
ably in the last 200 years; in some 
aspects it was surpassed by Protest- 
ant exegesis. Leo XIII adverted to 
this danger and, partly for this rea- 
son, he wrote his encyclical Provi- 
dentissmus Deus. In turn such cap- 
able scholars as Ladeuze, Van 
Hooker, Durand, and Prat applied 
themselves to the task. It is especially 
to M. J. Lagrange that Catholicism 
is indebted for a scientific exegesis of 
Scripture. Pius XII himself extolled 
his leading ideas in his Divino Af- 
flante Spiritu. 


Development of Dogma 


Along with the biblical sciences 
there developed the science of patris- 
tics and the history of dogma and the- 
ological doctrines. A result of these 
developments was the books of D’Alés 
on Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and St. 
Hippolytus; The History of the 
Dogma of the Redemption by J. Rivi- 
ére ; The History of the Dogma of the 
Trinity by Lebreton; and in another 
vein The Idea of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass among Theologians by Lepin. 
This latter work was in preparation 
when The Mystery of Faith of de la 
Taille was published, which, though 
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not an historical study, is extremely 
informative. 


The history of dogma shows that 
tradition in the Church is conserva- 
tive and yet progressive since dogmas 
underwent development without being 
changed. This kind of historical in- 
quiry inspired other works which 
clarified the nature and laws of such 
a development. Foremost among these 
were the works of Grandmaison, 
Schultes, and Marin-Sola. The last- 
named produced a remarkable work 
on the scholastics of the Middle Ages 
and of the sixteenth century; it can 
no longer be maintained that the scho- 
lastics of those periods were ignorant 
of the history of dogma. 


Modern Philosophy 


Another defect of theology a gener- 
ation or so ago was its indifference to 
modern philosophy. In this respect 
theologians departed from the spirit 
of St. Thomas who did not hesitate 
to study the works of the Arabian 
philosophers. The Neo-Scholastics 
pointed out and refuted the errors of 
modern philosophy, but the only thing 
they considered original about it were 
the errors (as if Thomism did not 
also have its lacunae). Actually mod- 
ern philosophers raised problems 
which the ancients had hardly touched 
and developed more fully other prob- 
lems which the ancients had treated. 
The Neo-Scholastics failed to refute 
adequately the errors of modern phi- 
losophy because they did not thor- 
oughly understand them. 


For this reason Rousselot in 1907 
justly complained that Neo-Scholas- 
tics failed to give a full solution to dif- 
ficulties because often they failed to 
understand fully the system which 
contained them. Rousselot, a Thomist 
himself, did not neglect the writings 
of contemporary thinkers. He sin- 
gled out partial truths from their 
writings, and he could carry on prof- 
itable discussions with them. In this 
respect he imitated the example of his 
friend and professor, Grandmaison, 


who was familiar with new ideas that 
were sound and who appreciated the 
intellectual honesty of adversaries 
without at the same time ever ceasing 
to think with the Church. 

There arose a new generation of 
theologians who followed this same 
ideal and who provoked among Cath- 
olic intellectuals a lively interest in 
theological questions. At times, in 
their desire to keep abreast of mod- 
ern developments, they conceded too 
much importance to fleeting opinions 
and systems. They did, however, en- 
lighten minds which had been led 
astray. 

Blondel 


While theologians profited from 
many modern philosophers, it was the 
Christian philosopher Blondel whom 
they read with the greatest sympathy. 
While it was evident to them that 
some of his formulas could be ac- 
cepted only with caution, they were 
convinced, as Blondel himself was, 
that abstract knowledge can and 
should lead to a concrete knowledge, 
which, while more obscure than the 
former, is yet more penetrating and in 
more intimate union with “being.” 
These theologians were grateful for 
the conclusions at which Blondel ar- 
rived through his dialectical analysis 
of action and which constituted, in 
their opinion, a valuable complement 
to classical apologetics. The conclu- 
sions were these: 1) there is in 
human nature, as it appears in his- 
tory, a need for some reality which is 
supernatural as well as absolutely 
gratuitous and transcendent ; 2) man 
is faced with this dilemma: either a) 
to accept on faith this gift of God; or 
b) to reject it and attempt to find 
elsewhere a solid foundation for the 
meaning of life. 

Was Blondel under the influence of 
sheer pragmatism or was his think- 
ing prompted by his interest in the 
progress of Catholic action? What- 
ever the case, theology under his in- 
fluence changed its appearance some- 
what; it seemed less a metaphysics 
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and more a “spirituality.” Without 
renouncing the traditional adage, fides 
quaerens intellectum, it nevertheless 
refused to dissociate speculation from 
life and concentrated on fostering the 
spiritual life. From the problems 
which faith raises, theology selected 
not so much questions that merely 
satisfy the curiosity, but rather those 
which dispose us to think and work 
in a more Christian manner. This 
tendency was already felt in Grand- 
maison and was fully realized in 
Montcheuil who constantly consid- 
ered the relation between doctrine and 
life. 
New Look 

Theologians used the history of 
dogma to establish the continuity of 
faith from the very beginnings of the 
Church. It can be asked whether the 
history of dogma can render other 
services. Can it not offer a means of 
advancement, a means of understand- 
ing more profoundly the teachings of 
the faith and clarifying its obscure 
aspects? Theologians in general ad- 


verted to this problem, but only con- 
temporary ones seem to have under- 
stood it fully. In this connection can 
one speak of the coming of an histo- 


rical method in theology? Theolo- 
gians never thought of replacing the 
method advocated by St. Thomas in 
the Summa but they were convinced 
that theology would profit by coming 
into contact with history. 

This was their reasoning: The 
scholastics did contribute splendidly 
to the progress of dogma but did not 
take full advantage of the riches of 
tradition. It was remarkable that they 
recovered as much of the heritage of 
the fathers as they did; it was impos- 
sible for them to recover it in full. In 
the sixteenth century theologians had 
to counteract Protestantism and spent 
their energies in defense of the articles 
of faith. Hence, the scope of theology 
was limited. Theologians must 
broaden the scope of theology by re- 
turning to the treasures to be found in 
the writings of the fathers, especially 


those which have been allowed to fall 
into oblivion, and organize them into 
a more comprehensive synthesis. 


The multiplicity of systems which 
theology has successively constructed 
with the data of faith along with their 
variations teach a great deal. Such 
variations force us to return again and 
again to the same questions but under 
different aspects. These variations 
help us, to separate the divinely re- 
vealed truths from hypotheses, and 
help us to discover the constant prog- 
ress made in the development of 
dogma. We can thus continue to pre- 
sent divine truths with greater secur- 
ity and prove that dogma has been 
able to accommodate itself to various 
philosophies. This fact invites theo- 
logians on occasion to translate dog- 
mas into the language of modern phi- 
losophies when this is necessary to 
make theology accessible to all minds. 
In doing so theologians might also 
draw profit from the viewpoint of 
these philosophies. 


Dangerous Tendencies 


Were such undertakings too rash? 
They certainly were dangerous. The 
first danger was that of archaism. 
Christian teaching must not be 
brought back to the stage in which 
the fathers left it; the early dogmatic 
formulas must not be preferred to 
those more thoroughly developed by 
the scholastics and officially sanc- 
tioned by the Church. Archaism would 
deny in practice the dogmatic prog- 
ress which was admitted in theory ; it 
forgets that certain questions freely 
controverted by the fathers have been 
settled by the magisterium of the 
Church. 

There is also the danger of doctri- 
nal relativism. There is the danger of 
deforming dogma by transcribing it 
into systems of philosophies whose 
basic principles are incompatible with 
the faith; similarly there is a risk in 
using novel concepts which turn out 
to be in some way contrary to the 
notions which they are supposed to 
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express. What is worse is to try to 
justify the right to make these inter- 
polations in the name of anti-intellec- 
tualism (a widespread tendency of 
our day). If truth in the strict sense 
(adaequatio rei et intellectus) were a 
chimera in religious matters; if, con- 
sequently, the teachings of the Church, 
at least those which directly refer to 
transcendental truths, were reducible 
to approximations and were not rig- 
orously exact, then it would be pos- 
sible to replace traditional dogmatic 
statements with statements of a some- 
what different meaning, but of the 
same value. Also, in determining ob- 
scure truths it would be permissible 
to juxtapose contrary and even partly 
contradictory notions which would 
mutually correct and complement 
each other. 


But as a matter of fact, what the 
Church transmits to us is the word of 
God. It is true that the divine reali- 
ties infinitely exceed the manner in 
which they are expressed, but at least 
the Church presents these truths ex- 
actly as she believes and teaches them. 
The Church, as the depository of rev- 
elation, is by the same token the best 
defender of human reason. The 
Church does condemn rationalism as 
a system, but at the same time the 
Church would not be safeguarding 
the faith if it contemned the power of 
human reason. The Church upholds 
the legitimacy of metaphysics and 
above all she upholds the aptitude of 
the intellect to know by its own power 
and with certitude that God is Cre- 
ator and Lord. 


Humani Generis 
Not all contemporary theologians 
have avoided the dangers mentioned 


above. Though their loyalty to the 
Church was indisputable, some of 
their works contained errors which 
the Church could not tolerate. It was 
for this reason that Pius XII inter- 
vened in 1950 and in Humani Generis 
condemned errors and pointed out 
dangerous tendencies. 


The Pope did not mention by name 
individuals concerned, but he con- 
demned a series of propositions treat- 
ing particular points of Catholic doc- 
trine. His principal aim was to de- 
nounce opinions and tendencies of a 
general nature which can be classified 
into two groups. First, he reproved 
theologians who treat too lightly the 
meaning of dogma and the rights of 
the magisterium of the Church. Sec- 
ondly, he condemned an error which 
is more philosophical than theological, 
an immoderate evolutionism, existen- 
tialism, and false historicism which 
threaten the foundation of faith be- 
cause they constitute an abdication 
from reason and would logically lead 
to eliminate every species of immu- 
table truth from metaphysics as well 
as from Christian dogma. 


To counteract these errors the Pope 
insisted on the importance of a sound 
philosophy in theological speculation 
and pointed out that such speculation, 
if it ignores the deposit of faith, will 
necessarily be sterile. 


There is certainly vital activity in 
theological circles today. Theologians 
have to proceed carefully with their 
theological investigations so that they 
will not deviate from what has al- 
ready been accomplished. 
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The Use of the 


Ol [Se stiaat in the Aects 


Jacques Dupont, O.S.B. 


The Old and New Testaments are two parts of a single 
whole and neither part can be explained without reference to 
the other. In this study of the Acts of the Apostles the author 
shows how the first Christians, following the example of Jesus 
Himself, looked on the Old Testament types and prophecies as 
a clear proof of Christ’s mission. The original article appeared 
in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 20(April-September, 
1953), pp. 289-327, under the title, “L’utilization apologetique 
de l’ Ancien Testament dans les discours des Actes.” 


Primitive Christianity was depend- 
ent upon the Old Testament. The 
first Christian preachers invited their 
hearers to search the Bible, for Scrip- 
ture, according to them, produced 
brilliant testimony concerning the 
person of Christ, His work, and His 
mission. The recent events of the 
Passion and Resurrection found their 
significance in the light of the ancient 
texts, while the prophecies in turn 
were fulfilled in the life of Christ. The 
Bible and Christ’s message were in- 
terpreted by each other. Gradually, 
attention was concentrated on certain 
particularly striking passages which 
became the basis of a Christian apolo- 
getic. Traces of this apologetic can 
be found in the discourses of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


The apologetic use of Scripture 
was not an innovation of apostolic 
preaching, for our Lord had made 
constant use of it. He presented Him- 
self as the long-awaited of Israel on 
whom the Scriptures converged, and 
the apostles continued this work by 
bringing to their interpretation of 
Scripture the new light which was 
thrown on it by the Passion and Res- 
urrection of Jesus. 


Christ at Emmaus 
It is not in the Acts of the Apostles 
but in the last chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel that we find the best defini- 


tion of the method of Christian dem- 
onstration by means of the Scriptures. 
Here the continuity between the 
instruction of Christ and apostolic 
preaching is clear. On the road to 
Emmaus, Christ gave a lesson in 
Christian hermaneutics to the two 
disciples: “And beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded to 
them in all the scriptures the things 
that were concerning him (Luke 24: 
27).” On the same evening He ap- 
peared to the apostles and opened 
their understanding. ‘‘All things must 
needs be fulfilled, which are written 
in the law of Moses, and in the proph- 
ets, and in the psalms, concerning 
me” (Luke 24:44). Thus our Lord 
presented a systematic review of 
Scripture: historical books, prophet- 
ical books, and the Psalms insofar as 
they are prophetical documents. 
The Christian demonstration then 
will follow the order of the Bible. But 
what must be proved? Our Lord also 
indicated this in His words to the 
apostles : “Thus it is written and thus 
it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again from the dead the third 
day: and that penance and the re- 
mission of sins should be preached 
in his name unto all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem” (Luke 24 :46-47). 
Three points then are to be demon- 
strated: the Messias must suffer, He 
must rise from the dead, and His 
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message of salvation is to be carried 
to the entire world. 

The Acts of the Apostles show that 
these are the essential points of the 
Christian demonstration in apostolic 
preaching. One can find other appli- 
cations of Scripture texts, but they 
are secondary and occasional. With 
these in mind then we shall examine 
first the law of Moses, then the 
prophets and Psalms, as they are used 
in the discourses of the Acts, and 
attempt to draw some conclusions. 


The Law of Moses 


The Acts furnish numerous ex- 
amples of preaching based upon the 
use of Scripture after the manner of 
our risen Lord. The law of Moses is 
frequently cited, especially in Steph- 
en’s speech before the council (Chap- 
ter 7), and in Paul’s address at An- 
tioch in Pisidia (Chapter 13). An 
important passage in the law of 
Moses is Deut. 18:15, 18-19. God 
declares to Moses that after his death 
Israel will not be left without a man 
inspired to announce the word of God. 
“T will raise them up a prophet out 
of the midst of their brethren like to 
thee.” For the Christians this prophet 
was Christ. The text is used by 
Stephen (Acts 7:37) and by Peter 
(3:22). For the latter it was essenti- 
ally a proclamation of the Resurrec- 
tion. Peter starts with these words: 
“God hath glorified his Son,” and 
concludes, “To you first God, raising 
up his Son, hath sent him to bless 
you.” This is a direct echo of Moses’ 
“God will raise up to thee a prophet.” 
The original sense is that the Jews 
will never lack an interpreter of God’s 
will. Peter takes the words raise up 
as an announcement of the Resurrec- 
tion. In Greek the verb is the same, 
anistemi, and is capable of being 
translated either way. Deuteronomy 
adds the recommendation: “Him 
thou shalt hear.” With Peter this 
becomes a threat against anyone who 
does not hear the Prophet, a threat 
taken from Lev. 23:29: “Every soul 


that is not afflicted on this day shall 
perish from among his people.” But 
in the context this refers to those who 
do not keep the Day of Atonement. 


Stephen before the council traces 
the history of Moses showing espe- 
cially the attitude of refusal and in- 
gratitude on the part of the Jews in 
the desert. The theme is Exodus 2: 
14: “Who hath appointed thee prince 
and judge over us?” The parallel is 
clear; Stephen is referring to the 
Jews’ denial of Christ. In light of 
this passage one better understands 
the allusion in two discourses of 
Peter. In Acts 5:31 Peter says that 
God hath raised up Jesus to be 
“Prince and Saviour,” and in 3:13- 
15 he speaks of the Jews “denying” 
Christ. The parallel is strongly drawn 
between Moses and Christ in their 
rejection by the Jews. 


Other references to the law of 
Moses can be found. The idolatry of 
the Jews in the desert is compared 
to the superstitious attachment of the 
Jews to their Temple (Exod. 32; 
Acts 7 :40-41). The fact that Jesus 
was suspended on the tree of the cross 
is mentioned by Peter (5:30 and 
10:39) ; this harkens back to Deut. 
21:23. Peter makes an apologetical 
use of Genesis 12:3, “And in thee 
shall all the kindred of the earth be 
blessed,’ by comparing this passage 
to Christ’s mission to all nations 
(Acts 3:25). Stephen gives a résumé 
of the history of Joseph as a type of 
our Savior though he does not make 
the application (7 :9-16). 


To sum up, the Acts use the Pen- 
tateuch mainly for the stories of 
Moses and Joseph. Both of these 
leaders were rejected, and their re- 
jection is a forecast of the passion and 
death of Christ. Besides these stories, 
the promise to Abraham is used as a 
forecast of Christ’s mission to the 
gentiles; the raising of a prophet is 
likened to Christ’s Resurrection ; and 
we find an allusion to the crucifixion 


in Deut. 21:23. 
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The Prophets 

The historical books receive little 
attention in the discourses of the Acts. 
Stephen refers to the construction of 
the Temple (Acts 7:47), and Paul 
at Antioch in Pisidia says that Christ 
was raised up as a Savior just as 
David was raised up as a king (Acts 
13 :22-23). However, the prophetical 
books are frequently cited. 

On the day of Pentecost Peter 
begins his discourse with a long cita- 
tion from Joel, who had announced 
the outpouring of the Spirit which is 
now being fulfilled on this Pentecost 
(Acts 2:17-21). The final verse from 
Joel which Peter quotes is extremely 
important in primitive Christology: 
“Everyone that shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved” 
(Joel 2:32). Peter later develops the 
idea that it is Jesus of Nazareth 
through whose name we are to be 
saved (Acts 4:9-12). Paul comments 
upon this same passage in Romans 
10 :9-13. 

The expression, “on the third day,” 
used by Peter (Acts 10:40) and 
Paul (I Cor. 15:4) certainly goes 
back to our Lord’s words and may 
refer to Jonas 2:1. Amos is cited twice 
in the Acts; by Stephen (Amos 5: 
25-27 in Acts 7 :42-43), and by James 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Amos 
9:11-12 in Acts 15:16-17). In the 
discourse of James, the Septuagint 
version of Amos, which differs con- 
siderably from the Hebrew, is quoted, 
and his argumentation is based upon 
the variation. The Hebrew text prom- 
ises that the nations once subject to 
David will be restored to Israel in 
Messianic times: “I will raise up the 
tabernacle of David ... that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom 
and all nations, because my name is 
invoked.” But St. James quotes the 
Septuagint as referring to the future 
conversion of the gentiles: “I will 
rebuild the tabernacle of David... 
that the residue of men may seek after 
the Lord, and all nations upon whom 
my name is invoked.” However, the 


Hebrew can also be understood this 
way, at least in the typical sense. 
Finally, the prophet MHabacuc is 
quoted once by St. Paul at Antioch 
to point out the disbelief of the Jews 
in Jesus (Hab. 1:5 in Acts 13:41). 


Isaias 


Nevertheless, the preaching of 
primitive Christianity employed espe- 
cially two books of the Old Testa- 
ment: the Psalms and Isaias—in par- 
ticular, the second part of Isaias 
(Chapters 40-66). The first part is 
cited once at the conclusion of the 
Acts (Is. 6:9-10 in Acts 28 :26-27), 
“Go to this people, and say to them, 
with the ear you shall hear and shall 
not understand.” This passage is also 
quoted in the gospels. It was applied 
first to parables, then to the doctrine 
of Jesus destined for the Jews. 

The part of Isaias known as the 
Book of the Consolation of Israel ap- 
peared to the first Christians as a 
great prophecy of the Servant of God. 
Only Philip quotes from the Servant 
poem (Is. 52:13-15, 53:1-12), but its 
profound influence, not only in the 
Acts but throughout the entire New 
Testament, is manifest in the fre- 
quent use of words such as “glorifica- 
tion,” “Just One,” and “Servant of 
God.” 

At Antioch in Pisidia Paul cites 
another passage which refers to the 
suffering Savior, “Behold I have 
given thee to be the light of the gen- 
tiles, that thou mayst be my salvation 
even to the farthest part of the 
earth” (Is. 49:6 in Acts 13:47). This 
stresses the universality of the king- 
dom, even to the gentiles. A chief aim 
of the primitive apologetic was to 
justify the expansion of Christianity 
into the gentile world and to see it as 
a fulfillment of the Messianic proph- 
ecies. 

Other texts alluded to are Isaias 
57:19 in the discourse on Pentecost 
(Acts 2:39), and Isaias 52:7 in 
Peter’s speech at the house of the 
Roman centurion (Acts 10:36). 
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Stephen uses the text referring to the 
Temple (Isaias 66:1-2) in Acts 
7 :49-50. 

The Psalms 

We must remember that David was 
also a prophet when he sang the 
psalms (Acts 2:30), and that the 
first Christians considered them as 
prophecies. The lines referring to the 
conflict between the people and the 
Anointed of the Lord (Ps. 2:1-2) 
are quoted by Peter and John (Acts 
4:25-27) as applied to the conspiracy 
of the high priests, Herod, and Pon- 
tius Pilate against Jesus. And Paul 
quotes the famous seventh verse of 
this Psalm saying, “This same God 
hath fulfilled to our children raising 
up Jesus as in the second Psalm also 
is written, ‘Thou art my son, etc’.” 
(Acts 13:33). 

Paul at Antioch and Peter in the 
discourse on Pentecost quote Psalm 
15:10 (“Nor wilt thou give thy holy 
one to see corruption”) as a proof 
of the Resurrection. Peter uses Psalm 
109 (“The Lord said to my Lord, 
etc.””) as a reference to the Messias 
(Acts 2 :34-36), but elsewhere in the 
New Testament this is used as a ref- 
erence to the Resurrection. The ex- 
pression “the right hand of the Lord 
has exalted me” (Ps. 117 :16) is used 
twice by Peter (Acts 2:33; 5:31). 
Other citations and allusions to the 
Psalms can be found in the Acts. 


Conclusion 


From these examples let us at- 
tempt to draw a few conclusions re- 
garding the apologetic use of the Old 
Testament in the discourses of the 
Acts. 

1) We can see editorial work on 
the discourses. For example, Peter 
quotes Joel 2:28-32 in Acts 2:17-21. 
In verse 33 he refers to Joel just 
cited, but in verse 39 he refers to the 
last part of Joel 32 which is not cited. 
It is clear that whoever expressed 
it had the text of Joel before his eyes, 
and one suspects that the discourse 
was composed in a room. Other ex- 


amples show references to Scripture 
not cited or cited incompletely. From 
these examples we see evidence of 
editorial activity on the original dis- 
courses of the Acts as we have them. 
Whoever composed them had at his 
disposal the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures or fuller discourses. 


2) It is clear that the basis of 
argumentation in the discourses is the 
Septuagint. One may not say that 
Luke simply used a Greek version to 
translate the original Aramaic dis- 
courses because the argumentation is 
often based upon the Septuagint and 
is lost in the Hebrew text. Either 
Luke took great liberties in editing 
the speeches, or the preaching was in 
Greek. If the latter case is true, the 
discourses represent the second or 
Hellenistic stage of apostolic preach- 
ing. 

3) An appraisal of the exegesis of 
the preaching of the Acts must show 
the relationship of that preaching to 
the Greek Bible. The question is not 
whether a particular interpretation 
corresponds to the literal sense of the 
text according to our present methods 
of historical research. We must look 
for the typological elements. Thus we 
find the histories of Joseph and 
Moses are implicitly paralleled by 
Stephen to the Passion of Christ. 
Sometimes a single word, such as the 
Greek word anistemi, “to raise up,” 
is used in two senses. We call such 
an interpretation the Messianic inter- 
pretation, and this has never been 
questioned. The Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of Christ, and _ the 
preaching of the Gospel to the gen- 
tiles were foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

We can see, then, in these dis- 
courses of the Acts that the first 
preachers of Christianity saw the 
Scriptures suddenly become clear be- 
cause they had been fulfilled in 
Christianity, and Christianity was 
true because it in turn fulfilled the 
Scriptures. 
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